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PREFACE. 



In the following pages it has been the author's 
intention to produce, as the title indicates, a history 
and guide to the Bahama Islands. In the perform- 
ance of this task every available source of informa- 
tion known to him has been drawn upon, the best 
authorities have been consulted, such as Bruce's, 
McKinnen's, Edwards', and Bacot's histories, from 
which much valuable information have been com- 
piled, and also from some recent works on the 
Bahamas, such as Powles, Ives, Drysdi le's and the 
Nassau Almanac. 

The author is under special obligation to His 
Excellenc}^, Sir Ambrose Shea, governor of the 
Bahamas, Hon. G. C.Camplejohn, judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Mr. A. E. Moseley, 
publisher of the Nassau Guardian and Almanac^ 
Mr. R. W. Parsons of the Ward Line of steamers, 
and Mr. J. F. Coonley for the many courtesies and 
valuable aid extended the author in obtaining mate- 
rials for his work. 



IV PRE FA CB. 

The illustrations in this work were obtained from 
several sources and produced by various methods. 
The photo-mechanical prints, which are in effect 
like a photograph, were made from negatives taken 
by the author. The wood cut illustrations were 
kindly loaned by Mr. R. W. Parsons of the Ward 
Steamship Co. The half tone engravings were 
made direct from photographs furnished by Mr. 
J. F. Coonley, the Nassau photographer. The 
ancient copper plate engravings and maps were 
reproduced from the originals by the Photo Electro- 
type Co. of Boston. 

- In compiling this work it has been the author's 
earnest desire to be accurate in every particular, 
but even the most painstaking assiduity and the 
best intention are insufficient to ensure perfection in 
this regard. The reader who detects errors is 
requested to communicate with the writer, in order 
that the necessary changes may be made in subse- 
quent editions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOW TO REACH NASSAU. 



The Bahama Islands are the nearest tropical country 
to New York. For those flying from the rigors of a 
northern winter we can imagine no climate offer- 
ing greater attractions. There the trees are ever 
green, flowers ever bloom, all kinds of tropical fruit 
are in abundance, and frost is unknown. The lan- 
guage used is English, and life and property are as safe 
there as in any part of the world. 

Nassau, the principal town and capital of the 
Bahama Islands, is a city of twelve thousand inhab- 
itants. It is situated on the island of New Providence, 
which is about fourteen miles long and five miles 
wide. 

Nassau lies as far south as the lowest part of the 
Florida coast, between which and it flows the Gulf 
Stream, which makes the climate so much more 
equable than that of Florida. It is distant from New 
York nine hundred and sixty miles. 

There are two ways to reach Nassau. You can go 
direct from New York by a Ward Line steamer from 
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the foot of Wall street, next to the Fulton Ferry, or 
by the Florida East Coast Kailway, and twelve hours' 
sail from Miami, Florida. To persons that do not 
like a sea voyage, the latter may prove preferable 
to the longer trip from New York by sea. 

The Polder Dempster Line of Montreal despatch 
a steamer from Montreal to Cuba and Mexico, call- 
ing at Nassau, from August to October 1st. Fare 
one way $35.00, round trip $50.00. 

The Ward Line steamers sail from New York 
every alternate Thursday. Saloon tare one way 
$40.00, round trip $70.00. 

A winter voyage to the Bahamas from New York 
is indeed a wonderful change from the icy and snow- 
bound North to the land of perpetual verdure and 
everlasting summer. 

After leaving Sandy Hook the course of the steamer 
is a little west of south, giving the passengers a good 
view of the Highlands, Long Branch, and Cape May. 
The next land sighted is in the Bahamas. 

The steamer leaves Hatteras fifty miles to the west- 
ward, and there is not an island or dangerous obstruc- 
tion in the whole distance, and usually the voyage is 
smooth and pleasant. 

The Ward Line steamers are first-class in every 
respect, and can be classed as being among the finest 
vessels afloat. 

Besides the comfort now found in all the best 
passenger steamers, — good fare, electric bells, bath, 
piano, and luxurious furnishings of the saloon, — 
there is that which makes these vessels doubly com- 
fortable — the politeness and attentiveness of the 
officers and men ; passengers can depend on receiving 
from them the very best of attention. 

The trip from New York by way of Florida is of 
course much more expensive, yet it gives the tourist 
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an opportunity of seeing Washington, Richmond, 
Charleston, and Savannah while on the way to Florida. 
Reaching Jacksonville, the route is over the East Coast 
Railway, a distance of three hundred and sixty-six 
miles, to Miami. This railroad, together with the East 
Coast Hotel System and steamship line from Miami 
to Nassau and Key West, owes its origin and existence 
to Henry M. Flagler, who operates and owns the 
same. 

The hotels are the finest to be found at any winter 
or summer resort in the world, and are the principal 
attraction to be seen on the Florida route to Nassau. 
Every tourist should spend at least one day at each of 
these hotels while en route to Miami. It breaks the 
journey and gives the traveller an opportunity of see- 
ing the most interesting places on the east coast of 
Florida. 

The first place of interest after leaving Jacksonville 
IS St. Augustine, the most ancient city in the United 
States, It was discovered in 1512 by Juan Ponce de 
Leon, and permanently settled in 1565 by Don Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles. The most interesting attrac- 
tions are the old Spanish fort, begun in 1565 by the 
first negro slaves brought to America, and finished as 
Fort San Marco in 1756; the City Gates; and the 
Plaza, containing the old market building. Confederate 
monument, and the monument commemorating the 
New Spanish Constitution ; and the Post-office build- 
ing, formerly the residence of the Spanish Governor. 

There is also St. Francis Barracks, formerly a mon- 
astery, now occupied by United States troops, and the 
narrow streets and overhanging balconies, which 
make the old city both curious and interesting. Of 
the modern attractions, the crowning glory of the 
ancient city are the Spanish-Moresque Hotel Palaces, 
the Ponce de Leon, Alcazar, and Cordova. They 
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consist of palaces, with towers, courts, fountains, 
loggias, and cool retreats set amid surroundings 
designed to embody the beauties of Spanish architect- 
ure, with decorations suggestive of the history of 
Florida and St. Augustine, with every detail of con- 
struction, adornment, and appointment befitting their 
position here in a city whose patent came down three 
centuries ago from the sovereign of the proudest 
dominion on the globe. Of these hotel palaces the 
grandest and most magnificent is the Ponce de Leon, 
said to have cost two million dollars, and not equalled 
by any building of its kind in the world. 

From St. Augustine the railroad extends in a south- 
westerly direction through the pine lands, while here 
and there are seen the bright green of the sugar-cane, 
and at East Palatka the first and only glimpse of the 
St. John's River is obtained. From here the line ex- 
tends in a southerly direction to Ormond, where the 
Hotel Ormond is located. This place is noted for its 
wheeling alid driving, coupled with a hard beach 
where a spin on the bicycle or behind a pair of good 
horses is most enjoyable. The drive to Daytona, a 
distance of six miles over a beautiful road, and a trip 
on the Tomoka River, are well worth taking. 

From Ormond to Palm Beach, a distance of two 
hundred miles, the railroad for the greater part of the 
distance skirts the Indian River, and constantly crosses 
creeks and rivers. On approaching Lake Worth 
hundreds of acres of pineapples are passed. Here 
the train passes over the Lake Worth bridge to the 
noted Hotel Royal Poinciana and Palm Beach Inn. 
These hotels rank next to the St. Augustine hotels 
of the East Coast Hotel System. The Poinciana is on 
Lake Worth, and the Inn on the ocean beach. They 
are connected by a magnificent avenue of palms. 
Along the shore of the lake and through the many 
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cocoanut-shaded avenues are numerous beautiful 
cottages, the winter residences of wealthy northern 
people. 

Some of the attractions at Palm Beach are the 
surf bathing and large swimming-pool ; the original 
Indian trails, now bicycle paths ; the Ocean Pier, from 
which can be caught a great variety of fish ; and sail- 
ing on Lake Worth and the ocean. From Lake 
Worth to Miami the distance is about seventy miles. 
The train crosses numerous streams, which are outlets 
of the Everglades. Large acreages of muck land 
have been reclaimed, on which are raised tomatoes, 
beans, celery, and other vegetables. 

Miami, the future metropolis, of South Florida, 
although but a few years old at the time of writing, has 
paved streets, sewers, and all the conveniences of an old 
settled community. It is situated on the site of old 
Fort Dallas, where the Miami River enters Biscayne 
Bay, a large body of clear salt water, protected from 
the ocean by the picturesque Florida Keys. The 
Hotel Royal Palm has accommodations for six hun- 
dred guests. It is a part of the East Coast Hotel 
System, and is very fine in all its appointments. The 
grounds are beautifully laid out with beds of tropical 
plants and long avenues of cocoanut and palm trees. 

The steamship " Miami *' makes tri-weekly trips 
between Miami and Nassau during the winter season. 
This vessel was built especially for the service at the 
shipyard of the Cramps in Philadelphia. She has 
accommodations for one hundred and twenty-five 
passengers, and is furnished with a luxury and ele- 
gance unequalled by any vessel on the coast. 

Therefore it is an easy journey to Nassau. The 
voyage is usually made in the night, it taking about 
twelve hours* time on a sea that is smooth and land- 
locked nearly the entire distance. 
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The fare from New York to Jacksonville via Miami 
is, one way, $50.00, round trip $90.00. The fare 
one way from Jacksonville to Nassau is $35.15, round 
trip $41.00. 

On a recent trip to Nassau the writer left Miami at 
four in the afternoon. After a smooth run during the 
night we approached, in the early dawn, a long, low 
line of green cays, and soon we saw the graceful 
groves of cocoanut and the spires of Nassau in the 
gleaming sun now rising in a cloudless sky. The 
steamer passed in around Hog Island, a beautiful coral 
islet three miles long, which forms a natural break- 
water and enables Nassau to claim the best port in 
the Bahamas. It then passes, on the right, the site 
of old Fort Nassau, erected about 1695 and removed 
in 1827, when spacious barracks were erected on its 
site, which for generations were known as the Western 
Parade, or Fleeming Square, so named after an Ad- 
miral of the British Navy formerly stationed here. 
Its site is now occupied by the Colonial Hotel, one of 
the hotels of the Florida East Coast Hotel System. 
Its vast size dwarfs all the buildings surrounding 
it. The hotel is six stories in height, and has ac- 
commodations for six hundred guests. It is fitted 
up in a sumptuous manner and is strictly first-class 
in aU its appointments, and is of the same class of 
hotels as those on the East Coast of Florida. The 
rates are about the same, five dollars a day and 
upwards. 

The steamer then approaches the landing built 
of coral limestone next to the custom house wharf. 
On landing we found ourselves in the park, beyond 
which, close to the summit of the hill, is the Royal 
Victoria Hotel. Previously to the building of the 
Colonial, this was the finest building on the island. 
It was built by the Government in i860, to 
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meet demands that had grown to be great and press* 
\ ^ ing. Neither pains nor expense were spared in mak- 

ing it conform to every requirement conducive to 
health and comfort. It was run very successfully for 
a number of years by a brother of ex-President 
Cleveland, who perished in the steamer that was de- 
stroyed by fire off Abaco. It is now an annex to 
the Hotel Colonial, and is a part of the Florida East 
Coast Hotel System. 
; The Colonial is situated on the west end of Bay 

Street, facing the western entrance to the harbor, a 
short distance beyond the market and the vendue 
house. 

The hotel is built in the colonial style of archi- 
tecture. The length of the main building is 375 
feet, from which spacious wings extend east and 
west. The rotunda, including the ball-room, meas- 
ures 143 X 50 feet. The dining-room, which can 
seat 600 persons, is 162 x 60 feet, and the sunny 
plaza, stretching along its northern front, has an 
area of 19,170 square feet. It is fitted throughout 
with all modem appliances and improvements. 
This hotel is finer and better than any in the 
West Indies; its erection was controlled through- 
out by considieration of luxury and comfort, which 
are insured to the visitor by the reputation of its 
designer and the fame of its management. 
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CHAPTER II. 



5 DISCOVERT OF THE BAHAMAS BT COLUMBUS. 



The discovery and early history of the Bahama 
• Islands are of great historic interest to the whole 
/ civilized world ; but especially to the inhabitants of 
u' America they have a peculiar charm. The dis- 
'^ covery of these coral islands by Columbus secured 
for the whole group an immortality of fame. The 
subtle influence of that grand historic event per- 
vades the surrounding air, and imparts a brilliant 
and prismatic radiance to objects in other respects 
insigniflcant. The coralline rocks hallowed by his 
foot-steps, the woods and waters, the flowering 
shrubs, the climbing vines, the trees with their rich, 
glossy foliage, and luscious and golden fruits, glow 
with an added lustre in the light of that ever 
memorable event, 
j^ r^«The great importance of this discovery, as seen 

K in'^the light of four centuries now about completed, 

far exceeds all that Columbus had imagined in his 
wildest dreams. No wonder that Europe was 
thrown into a ferment of intense excitement when 
the intelligence of his wonderful success was 
known. Many a long cycle of a thousand years 
had been completed, during which time no human 
being, standing upon the eastern shores of the 
Atlantic, could discern anything beyond the illimit- 
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able waste of waters but a Great Unknown. A 
deep and profound mystery, like a pall of the dark- 
est night, ever brooded over the billows that re- 
ceived the setting sun . Columbus , with his little fleet 
of three vessels, solved the problem of ages, dis- 
pelled the deep and profound mystery, and bridged 
the dark and unfathomable abyss. The discovery 
of the Bahamas opened a new chapter in the world's 
history. 

Columbus appears to have formed his theory 
that the earth was round and not flat, and that the 
East Indies could be reached by sailing to the west. 
About 1474, one Martin Vincent, who had sailed 
many miles to the west of the Azores, related to 
him that he had found, floating on the sea, timber 
carved evidently with iron. Another sailor, Pedro 
Correa, his brother-in-law, had met with enormous 
canes. On the coast of Flores the sea had cast up 
two dead men, with large faces of a strange as- 
pect. He was at that time in correspondence with 
Toscanelli, the Florentine astronomer who held 
the same doctrine, and who sent him a map or 
chart constructed on the travels of Marco Polo. 

Columbus offered his services first to Genoa, his 
native city, then to Portugal, then to Spain, and 
then through his brother to England ; but all in vain. 

One evening, in the autumn of 1485, a man of 
majestic presence, pale, careworn and, though in 
the meridian of life with silver hair, leading a 
little boy by the hand, asked alms at the gate of a 
Franciscan Convent near Palos — not for himself, 
but only a little bread and water for his child. 
This was that Columbus who was destined to give 
to Europe a new world. 

In extreme poverty he was making his way to 
the Spanish Court. After many wearisome delays 
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his suit was referred to a Council at Salamanca, 
before whom, however, his doctrines were con- 
futed, from the Gospels and the writings of tlie 
Saints. Moreover they were demonstrably incon- 
sistent with reason, since if ever he should depart 
from Spain, '' the rotundity of the earth would pre- 
sent a kind of mountain, up which it would be im- 
possible for him to sail, even with the fairest wind," 
and so he could never get back. The Grand Car- 
dinal of Spain had also indicated their irreligious 
nature, and Columbus began to fear that instead of 
receiving aid as a discoverer, he should fall into 
trouble and be burnt by the Inquisition for being a 
heretic. 

However, after years of mortification and pro- 
crastination, he at length prevailed upon Queen 
Isabella ; and on April 17, 1492, in the field before 
Granada, just then wrenched from the Moors, he 
received his commission, which authorized him to 
take forcibly, if necessary, both ship and men. 
But even with that advantage he would not have 
succeeded, if the Pinzons of Palos, an old and 
wealthy seafaring family, had not joined heart- 
ily with him, personally sharing in the danger of 
the voyage. On Friday, August 3, 1492, the 
weary struggles and heart-sickness of eighteen 
years of supplication were over and, as day was 
breaking, Columbus sailed with three little ships 
from Palos, carrying with him Toscanelli's charts 
and a letter to the Grand Khan of Tartary. On 
the 9th he saw the Canaries, being detained there 
Jthree weeks by the provisioning and repairing of 
his ships. 

He left them September 6, escaping the pursuit 
of some caravels sent out by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment to intercept him. He now steered due 
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west. Nothing of interest occurred until nightfall 
on September 13, when he remarked with surprise 
that the needle which the day before pointed due 
north was varying half a point to the west, the ef- 
fect becoming more and more marked as the expe- 
dition advanced. He was now beyond the track of 
any former navigator, and with no sure guide but 
the stars ; the heavens were everywhere, and every- 
where the sea. On Sunday, i6th, he encountered 
floating seaweed ; for some days the weeds increased 
in quantity, and retarded the sailing of the ships. 
On the 19th two pelicans flew on board. Thus far 
he had an easterly wind, but on September 20th it 
changed to southwest, and many little land birds 
were seen. His men now became mutinous, and 
reproached the King and Qiieen for trusting to 
''this bold Italian who wanted to make a great 
Lord of himself at the price of their lives." 

On September 25th Pinzon reported to him that he 
thought he saw land, but it proved to be only 
clouds. With great difficulty he kept down his 
mutinous crew. On October 2d he observed the 
seaweeds drifting from east to west. Pinzon hav- 
ing seen a flight of parrots going to the southwest, 
the course was altered on October 7 th, and he 
steered after them west — southwest. 

Las Casas, the historian of the voyage, who ac- 
companied Columbus, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the discovery of land, which is known as 
the Bahama Islands : 

Thursday, Oct. ii. 

He sailed to the southwest; had a high sea, higher 
than hitherto. 

They saw pardelas, and, floating by the vessel, a 
green rush. The men of the Pinta saw a reed and a 
•stick, and got a small stick apparently cut or worked 
with an iron instrument, and a piece of cane and some 
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other grass which grows on the land, and a small 
board. Those of the caravel Nina also saw other indi- 
cations of land and a little stick loaded with dog-roses. 

In view of such signs they breathed more freely and 
grew cheerful. They ran until sunset of that day 
twenty-seven leagues. After sunset he sailed on his first 
course to the west ; they went about twelve miles an 
hour, and two hours after midnight they had run about 
ninety miles, that is, twenty-two and a half leagues. 

As the caravel Pinta was a better sailer and had the 
lead, she made land and showed the signals ordered by 
the Admiral. The land was first seen by a sailor called 
Rodrigo de Triana. Although the Admiral, at ten o'clock 
at night, standing on the castle of the roof, saw a light, 
but so indistinct that he did not dare to affirm that it was 
land, yet he called the attention of Pero Gutierrez, a 
Keeper of the King's wardroom, to it, and told him that 
it seemed to be a light, asking him to look, and he did 
so and saw it ; he did the same with Rodrigo Sanchez de 
Segovia, whom the King and Queen had sent the fleet as 
supervisor and purveyor ; but he, not being in a good 
position for seeing it, said nothing. After the Admi- 
ral said this, it was seen once or twice, and it was 
like a small wax candle that was being hoisted and 
raised, which would seem to few to be an indication of 
land. The Admiral, however, was quite convinced of 
the proximity of land. In consequence of that, when 
they said the Salve, which' all the sailors used to say and 
sing in their way, and all being present, the Admi- 
ral requested and admonished them to keep a sharp 
lookout at the forecastle, and to look well for land ; and 
said that he would give to him who first saw land a silk 
doublet, besides the other rewards that the king and 
queen had promised, namely, an annual pension of ten 
thousand maravedis to him who should see it first. Two 
hours after midnight the land appeared, about two 
leagues oAn, 

They lowered all the sails, saving only a storm square 
sail, which is the main sail without bonnets, and lay to 
until Friday, when they reached a small island of the 
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Lucayos, called Guanahani in the Indian language. 
They soon saw people naked, and the Admiral went 
on shore in the armed boat, also Martin Alonso Pinzon 
and Vincente Anes, his brother, who was commander of 
the Nina. The Admiral took the Royal standard, and 
the Captain the two banners of the Green Cross, which 
the Admiral carried on all the ships as a distinguishing 
flag, having an F and a Y, each letter surmounted by 
its crown, one at one arm of the cross, and the other at 
the other arm. As soon as they had landed, they saw 
trees of a brilliant g^een, abundance of water, and fruits 
of various kinds. 

The Admiral called the two Captains and the rest 
who had come on shore, and Rodrigo Descovedo, the 
Notary of all the fleet, and Rodrigo Sanchez de Segovia ; 
and he called them as witnesses to certify that he, in the 
presence of them all, was taking, as he in fact took, 
possession of said island for the King and Queen, his 
Masters, making the declarations that were required, as 
they will be found more fully in the attestations then 
taken down in writing. 

Soon after, a large crowd of natives congregated there. 
What follows are the Admiral's own words in his book 
on the first voyage and discoveries of these Indies. " In 
order to win the friendship and affection of that people, 
and because I was convinced that their conversion to our 
Holy Faith would be better promoted through love than 
through force, I presented some of them with red caps 
and some strings of glass beads, which they placed 
around their necks, and with other trifles of insignificant 
worth that delighted them, and by which we have got a 
wonderful hold on their affections. 

They afterwards came to the boats of the vessels, 
where we were swimming, bringing us parrots, cotton 
thread in balls and spears, and many other things, 
which they bartered for others we gave them, as glass 
beads and little bells. 

Finally, they received everything and gave whatever 
they had with a good will. But I thought them to be 
a very poor people. All of them go about naked, even 
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the women, although I saw but one very young girl, all 
the rest being young men, none of them being over 
thirty years of age ; their forms are well proportioned, 
their bodies graceful and their features handsome. Their 
hair is as coarse as the hair of a horse's tail and cut 
short. They wear their hair over their eyebrows, except 
a little behind, which they wear long and never cut. 
Some of them paint themselves black, and they are of 
the color of the Canary Islanders, neither black nor 
white. Some paint themselves white; some red, 
and some with whatever they find; some paint their 
faces, some the whole body, 'some their eyes only ; and 
some their noses only. They do not carry arms, and 
have no knowledge of them ; for, when I showed them 
the swords, they took them by the edge, and through 
ignorance cut themselves. They have no iron; their 
spears consist of staffs without iron, some of them hav- 
ing a fish's tooth at the end, and other things. As a 
body, they are of good size, good demeanor, and well 
formed. I saw some with scars on their bodies, and to 
my signs asking them what these meant, they answered 
in the same manner, that people from the neighboring 
islands wanted to capture them, and they defended 
themselves ; and I did believe, and do believe, that they 
came there from the mainland to take them prisoners. 
They must be good servants and very intelligent, because I 
see that they repeat very quickly what I told them, and it 
is my conviction that they would easily become Chris- 
tians, for they seem not to have any sect. If it pleases 
our Lord, I will take six of them from here to your 
Highnesses on my departure, that they may learn to 
speak. I have seen here no beasts whatever, but par- 
rots only.** All these are the words of the Admiral. 

Saturday, Oct. 13th. 
At dawn many of these men came down to the 
shore. All are, as already said, youths of good size 
and very handsome. Their hair is not woolly, but loose 
and coarse like horse hair. They have broader heads 
and foreheads than I have ever seen in any other race of 
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men 9 and the eyes very beautiful and not small. None of 
them are black, but of the complexion of the inhabitants 
of the Canaries, and it cannot be otherwise expected, for 
it is east and west with the island of Hierro in the Cana- 
ries in the same line. All without exception have very 
straight limbs, and not large but very well formed bel- 
lies. They came to the ship in canoes, made out of 
trunks of trees all in one piece, like a long boat, and 
wonderfully built according to the locality, and large, 
so that in some of them forty or forty-five men came ; 
others were smaller; and in some but a single man 
came. They paddled with a peel like that of a baker, 
and made wonderful speed ; and if it capsizes, all begin 
to swim and set it right again, and bail out the water 
with calabashes which they carry. 

They brought balls of spun cotton, parrots, spears, 
and other little things which would be tedious to describe, 
and gave them away for anything that was given to them. 
I examined them closely, and tried to ascertain if there 
was any gold, and noticed that some carried a small 
piece of it hanging from little holes in their noses, and by 
signs I was able to understand that by going to the south, 
or going around the island to the southward, there was 
a king who had large gold vessels and gold in abun- 
dance. I endeavored to persuade them to go there, and 
I afterwards saw that they had no wish to go. I deter- 
mined to wait until to-morrow evening, and then to sail 
for the southwest, for many of them told me by signs 
that there was land to the south and to the southwest and 
to the northwest, and that those from the northwest came 
frequently to fight with them, and also go to the 
southwest to get gold and precious stones. This island 
is very large and very level, and has very green trees 
and many streams of water, and a very large lagoon in 
the middle without any mountains, and all is covered 
with verdure most pleasing to the eye. The people are 
remarkably gentle, and in consequence of their desire to 
get some of our things, and thinking that nothing will 
be given to them unless they give something, and, hav- 
ing nothing, they take what they can and swim off to the 
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ship ; but all that they have they give for anything that 
is offered to them ; so that they bought even pieces of 
crockery and pieces of broken glass, and I saw sixteen 
balls of cotton given for three ceotis of Portugal, which 
is equivalent to a blanca of Castile, and in them there 
must have been more than one arroba of spun cotton. 
I forbade this, and allowed no one to take any unless I 
ordered it to be taken for your Highnesses, should it be 
found in abundance. 

It grows in the island, although on account of the 
shortness of time I could not assert it positively, and 
likewise the gold which they carry hanging in their noses 
is found here ; but in order to lose no time I am now 
going to try if I can find the island of Cipango. At 
this moment it is dark and all went on shore in their 
canoes. 

Sunday, Oct. 14th. 

At dawn I ordered the boat of the ship and the 
boats of the caravels to be got ready, and went along the 
island in a north-northeasterly direction to see the other 
side, which was on the other side of the east, and also to 
see the villages, and soon saw two' or three, their 
inhabitants, coming to the shore, calling us and 
praising God. Some brought us water, some eatables ; 
others, when they saw that I did not care to go ashore, 
plunged into the sea, swimming towards us, and we 
understood that they asked us if we had come down from 
heaven. One old man got into the boat, while others 
in a loud voice called both men and women, saying: 
"Come and see the men from heaven; bring them 
food and drink." A crowd of men and many women 
came, each bringing something, giving thanks to God, 
throwing themselves down and lifting their hands to 
heaven, and entreating or beseeching us to land there. 
But I was afraid of a reef of rocks which entirely sur- 
rounds that island, although there is within it depth 
enough and ample harbor for all the vessels of Christen- 
dom ; but the entrance is very narrow. It is true that 
the interior of that belt contains some rocks, but the sea 
is there as still as the water in a well. And in order to 
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see all this I moved this morning that I might give an 
account of everything to your Highnesses, and also to see 
where a fort could be built. I found a piece of land 
like an island, although it is not one, with six houses on 
it, which in two days could easily be cut off and con- 
verted into an island. Such a work, however, is not 
necessary in my opinion, because the people are totally 
unacquainted with arms, as your Highnesses will see by 
observing the seven whom I have caused to be taken, in 
order to carry them to Castile to be taught our language, 
and to return them, unless your Highnesses, when they 
shall send orders, may take them all to Castile, or keep 
them in the same island as captives ; for with fifty men 
all can be kept in subjection, and made to do whatever 
you desire. Near by the said little island there are 
orchards of trees the most beautiful that I have seen, 
with leaves as fresh and green as those of Castile in 
April and May, and much water. I inspected all 
that harbor, and afterwards I returned to the ship and 
set sail, and saw so many islands that I could not decide 
to which one I should go first, and the men I had taken told 
me by signs that there were so many of them that they 
were innumerable, and named more than one hundred 
of them. In consequence, I looked for the largest one, 
and determined to make for it, and I am so doing. It 
is probably distant five leagues from San Salvador ; the 
others, some more, some less. All are very level, with- 
out mountains, and of great fertility ; and all are inhab- 
ited. They make war upon each other, although these 
are very simple-hearted and very finely formed men." 

Guanhani or Cat Island was supposed until re- 
cently to have been the land first seen by Colum- 
bus, and called by him San Salvador. The facts 
of the case are, it has never been definitely known 
which was the island entitled to this honor; but 
about fifty years ago, when historians were busy 
with the voyages of Columbus, they undertook to 
settle the question by comparing his journal with 
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the imperfect charts of the Bahamas then existing. 
Navarette fixed on Turk's Island, which later in- 
vestigation proved to be erroneous, while Irving, 
supported by the strong authority of Humboldt, 
argued for Cat Island, and since then it has been 
generally accepted as San Salvador. This decis- 
ion is now reversed, and the reason for this change 
seems conclusive. Lieut. Beecher, of the British 
navy, proves conclusively that Cat Island cannot be* 
San Salvador, and that Watling's Island answers 
the description better than any other island laying 
in the track of Columbus. His two strongest rea- 
sons are that Columbus states that he rowed around 
the northern end in one day. The size of Cat 
Island makes this physically impossible, while 
it is quite feasible at the other island. He also 
speaks of a large lake in the interior. There is no 
such water in Cat Island, while such a lake does 
exist on Watling's Island. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS. 



The West Indies Islands, including the Bahamas, 
when discovered by the Spaniards were occupied 
by substantially one people. We know from the 
early Spanish Chronicles that the natives of Luca- 
yos, Cuba and Hayti spoke the same, or nearlj^ the 
same, language, and were essentially alike in all 
particulars. There existed minor differences, the 
result of separation : while the Caribbean Islands 
were inhabited by a bold, rugged, aggressive and 
warlike people, the former were amiable, docile, 
kind-hearted, generous and affectionate, and only 
fought when driven to it by the instinct of self- 
preservation. The two races were no doubt off- 
shoots from different portions of the neighboring 
continent. They had less strength and endurance 
than the Spaniards, or negroes. Their limbs were 
pliant and active, and in their motions they dis- 
played both gracefulness and ease. They were ex- 
pert divers, and their agility was eminently con- 
spicuous in their dances, wherein they delighted 
and excelled, devoting the cool hours of night to 
this pleasure. 

It was their custom to dance from evening to 
dawn. Their public dances were appropriated to 
particular solemnities, and being accompanied with 
historial songs, were called Arretoes. 
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They had an elastic ball game like that of 
cricket. The ball was not caught in the hand, or 
returned with an instrument, but received on the 
head, the elbow or foot; "and the dexterity and 
force with which it was repelled was astonishing 
and inimitable." 

*'They had a remarkable sweetness of temper, 
and native goodness of disposition." All writers 
agree they were the most gentle and benevolent of 
the human race. To their superiors they were sub- 
missive and respectful ; to their enemies, forgiving ; 
while to their ancestors in spirit land they enter- 
tained an undying affection. 

They believed in one Supreme Being, and in 
many lesser divinities, but sought to win the favor 
of demons, who were permitted to rule and deso- 
late their island world, by worshiping hideous 
idols, which symbolized their unseen presence. 

The islanders believed that the heavens which 
awaited the good after death was a pleasant valley 
of luxurious repose and indolent tranquillity; of 
cool shades and murmuring brooks, abounding in 
guavas and other delicious fruits ; never scorched by 
droughts, or desolated by hurricanes. Its chief 
happiness consisted in a reunion forever indissolu- 
ble with the loved friends and revered ancestors, 
from whom they had been separated by death. 

The authority of the caziques was hereditary 
and in determining the succession, it has been 
claimed that the children of a cazique's sister 
were preferred on account of the greater certainty 
of royal blood. The sovereigns were looked up 
to with reverence, and obeyed with submission. 
Royal ornaments, numerous attendants and a 
multitude of wives, attested their royal power. 
Heroic songs, hymns of praise, public dances of 
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honor, together with the notes of musical instru- 
ments made of shells, and the deafening noise of 
rude drums, formed a oart of their funeral obse- 
quies. 

The Bahamas interested, but did not satisfy, the 
Spaniards. They sought in vain in the coralline rock 
for the golden ores that gilded their dreams. For 
a time poverty did for the islanders more than the 
greatest riches could accomplish — it gave them 
peace and security. Then the strange visitors, 
which they were ready to worship as divine, de-' 
parted. 

Guileless, unsuspecting, generous and unselfish 
themselves, how could the aborigines understand 
the wonderful human beings who had suddenly 
landed upon their picturesque shores? In the dis- 
tant east, from whence the strangers had come, only 
thie morning sun, in golden effulgence, had ever 
before emerged. Were not these, then, the chil- 
dren of the sun? Had they not all the divine and 
none of the human ? No wonder they were at first 
never satisfied with looking at the Spaniards, but 
knelt, lifted up their hands and gave thanks to God, 
calling upon each other to admire the "heavenly 
men." "These heavenly men" proved to be 
greater demons to the unfortunate islanders than 
any they had ever conceived of, which by prayer 
and sacrifice they had endeavored to appease and 
conciliate. 

Columbus was a zealous member of the Church 
of Rome, and his mind seemed ever imbued with a 
strong religious sentiment. He believed himself 
raised up by Divine Providence for the purpose of 
communicating to the heathen a knowledge of the 
true God. But his royal master, Ferdinand of 
Spain, saw in the amiable, credulous and confiding 
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Lucayan or Bahama Indians, not men with im- 
mortal souls to be saved, but only living mechan- 
ism, capable of being enslaved and utilized in money- 
making. He did not merely tarnish his reputation, 
but he earned for himself eternal infamy and the 
scorn and contempt of good men in all future times, 
by a royal order under which the entire native 
population of the Bahamas was conveyed to New 
Spain, or Hispaniola, and forced to work in the 
mines. 

The removal was brought about by the grossest 
fraud. The "children of the sun" promised to take 
them to those Elysian isles where they could enjoy 
the society of their dead ancestors, and revel with 
them in supreme and never-ending delight. 

Immediately on the return of Columbus, March 
15, 1493, the King and Queen of Spain dispatched 
an ambassador to Pope Alexander VI., for the pur- 
pose of insuring their rights to the new territories. 
The Papal bull was issued May, 1493. It gave 
to Spain, in the fullness of apostolic power, all lands 
in the New World. It directs the barbarous na- 
tion to be subdued, and no pains spared for reduc- 
ing the Indians to Christianity The pontifical ac- 
tion was based on the principle that pagans and 
infidels have no lawful property in lands and 
goods but that the children of God may rightfully 
take away. As to the natives, the voice of the 
Fathers was altogether against their Adamanic de- 
scent. St. Augustine had denied the globular form 
of the earth and the existence of the Antipodes ; 
therefore it was impossible for people to exist on 
the other side of the earth, since none are men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. Their lands and goods 
were first taken from them by apostolic authority. 
Their persons were next seized, under the text "that 
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the heathens are given as an inheritance." The 
Spaniards with an appalling atrocity proceeded to 
act towards these unfortunates as though they did 
not belong to the human race. It was one un- 
speakable outrage, one unutterable ruin, without 
discrimination of age or sex. They who died not 
under the lash in a tropical sun died in the dark- 
ness of the mine. From the coral islands, from 
the mangrove swamps and the gloom of impene- 
trable forests, from hiding places in clefts of rocks 
and the solitudes of invisible caves, from the eter- 
nal snows of the Andes, where there was no wit- 
ness but the all-seeing eye, there went up to God a 
last cry of human despair. By millions upon mil- 
lions, whole races and nations were remorselessly 
cut off. The Bishop of Chiapa affirms that more 
than fifteen millions were exterminated in his 
time. 

From Mexico and Peru, a civilization that might 
have instructed Europe was crushed out. It has 
been Spain's evil destiny to ruin two civilizations — 
Oriental and Occidental. With circumstances of 
dreadful barbarity, she expelled the Moors, who 
had become children of her soil by as long a resi- 
dence as the Normans have had in England — from 
William the Conqueror to our own time. In 
America she destroyed races more civilized than 
herself. Spain is now a hideous skeleton among 
living nations — a warning spectacle to the world. 
Had not her punishment overtaken her, men would 
have surely said, "There is no retribution, there is 
no God." Expulsion and emigration have deprived 

The illustration is from Edward's History of the West Indies, 
published in 1819 and represents a group of Indians of the Island 
of St. Vincent, sketched from life, and is the nearest representa- 
tion of what the Lucajans were like as can be obtained. 
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her of her best blood ; her great cities have sunk 
into insignificance ; and towns that once had more 
than a million of inhabitants can now only show a 
few scanty thousands. 

In less than twenty years the whole race inhab- 
iting these islands, estimated by their conquerors 
to be 40,000 persons, were totally exterminated. 
The capture of the Lucayans, as slaves for ser\'ices 
in the gold mines of New Spain, began in the year 
1500 ; and in 1508, only sixteen years after the dis- 
covery, when the Spaniards received from the King 
official permission to capture the whole race, the 
work was carried on so thoroughly and relentlessly, 
with the aid of trained blood-hounds, that the whole 
group of islands was completely depopulated, and 
the whole Lucayan race perished in Hayti, under 
task-masters so heartless that the case of the Span- 
iard, who, at the end of three months, had killed all 
but thirty of his share of three hundred, is no 
worse than many others recorded by Las Casas. 
The fact that these people were the first inhabitants 
of the New World to be seen by Europeans gives a 
peculiar interest to the Lucayans, and this interest 
is heightened by their dramatic fate and by the fact 
that all traces of their existence were almost oblit- 
erated by the conquerors. 

Only their bones and a number of beautifully 
finished stone weapons and implements, which have 
been found from time to time on the different islands, 
and a large canoe with its paddles, found a few 
years ago in a cave on Andros Island, (but not 
preserved,) is all the remains that were left to us of 
this generous and kindly people. During a recent 
visit to Eleathera, the writer obtained several beau- 
tifully wrought stone implements, made from ser- 
pentine stone, which must have been brought by the 
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Lucayans from the mainland of America, or from 
Cuba, or Hayti, as only coral lime-stone is found 
on any of the Bahamas. These stone implements 
are very rare, but are found occasionally by the 
negroes in the caves, or when working in the fields, 
they are regarded by the blacks with superstitious 
reverence as a fetich that protects them from all harm. 
Their instinct teaches them that they are foreign to 
the soil, and are supposed by them, to have fallen 
from the sky. They call them thunderbolts, and 
in many cases they refuse to part with them at 
almost any price. 

The negroes also have a superstitious dread of go- 
ing into the forests on Andros Island. They say 
it is inhabited by '* Yahoos" or wild Indians. 
There may possibly be some foundation for their 
belief; for it seems almost impossible that the Span- 
iards could have effectually exterminated the Indian 
population of so large an island as this, containing, 
as it does, such impenetrable forests, that even to this 
day, there is but very little known concerning the 
interior of the island. 

As the situation of these islands with respect to 
each other invited a continual intercourse among 
the inhabitants, who probably subsisted in a great 
measure on fish, we may safely assume they were 
principally devoted to a maritime life. Some of 
their canoes were large enough to carry between 
forty and M\.y persons. Many proofs of their intre- 
pidity and expertness in the water occurred after 
their transportation to Hispaniola, when, finding 
the deception which had been practised to decoy 
them from their own islands, they made every 
effort to escape from their cruel masters, and return 
to their native land. Some few effected their escape, 
although many were frustrated in the design. Two 
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men and one woman had constructed a raft, arid 
having laid in a supply of corn, and water in gourds, 
in the hollow of a tree attached to the bottom of the 
raft, they put to sea, proceeding in a northerly 
course towards Nassau. They were frequently 
washed from the raft, but being expert swimmers, 
they regained the raft, and working their way with 
paddles, they had actually proceeded one hundred 
and fifty miles on this long and perilous voyage, when 
it was their misfortune to be intercepted by a Spanish 
ship, and to be carried back to the country they so 
much detested, and where they were doomed to 
eternal slavery. 

The principal value of the Lucayans to the Span- 
iards was their expertness in diving, having been 
probably accustomed to subsist on conchs obtained 
in this manner in the Bahamas. On this account 
the most expert divers among them were generally 
transported by the Spaniards still further south, and 
employed in the pearl-fishery on the coast of South 
America. It is said that one hundred and fifty 
ducats, at that time a large price, were given at 
Hispaniola for a Lucayan diver. 

The Anglo Saxon race cannot be held blameless 
for their treatment of this hapless race ; for, from 
the time when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock, and were received by Samoset with the 
words *' Welcome, welcome, Englishmen!" down 
to the present moment, the treatment of the Indians 
has been one of systematic fraud, persecution, 
treachery, outrage and murder on the part of the 
whites. King Philip, the son of Massasoit, the 
chief of the tribe that so kindly welcomed the Pil- 
grims, was hunted down and shot like a wild 
beast, his tribe exterminated, and his wife and infant 
son sent to Bermuda and sold into slavery. 
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There is before me a proclamation signed by * * Wil- 
liam Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, (after- 
wards Governor of the Bahamas,) ofTering a bounty 
of ** one hundred pounds to any one who will go out 
and kill a male Indian of the age of twelve years or 
upwards, and produce his scalp in evidence of 
death ; and fifty pounds for the scalp of women and 
children under the age of twelve years."* 

There are men now living who have been engaged 
in outrages within a distance of fifty miles of the 
Bahamas, that are equal and similar to those per- 
petrated by the Spaniards on the Lucayans, four 
hundred years ago. July 28, 1838, General Tay- 
lor, commanding the United States forces in Florida, 
and afterwards President of the United States, 
requested the government to furnish blood-hounds 
for the purpose of hunting the Seminole Indians in 
Florida. This was done, to the shame and disgrace 
of the United States. At this very moment, while 
writing these lines, the morning papers have come 
to hand, containing an account of as revolting a 
case of butchery of unoflTending women and children 
by United States troops as can be found in the his- 
tory of this unfortunate race. The dispatch says : 
"The Indians were ordered into camp; for since 
the killing of their chief. Sitting Bull, they were 
apprehensive for their safety, and a stampede was 
feared. They were also promised provisions and 
shelter. Then they were ordered to give up their 
arms, to which they all complied, with the exception 
of one Indian who resisted, and killed one of the 
soldiers. The soldiers fired instantaneously, the 
Hotchkiss and Gatling guns pouring shots into 



•Issued by order of the Governor and Council, Boston, 
Nov. 2d, 1744. 
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them by the thousand. Shells were thrown among 
the women and children, and they were mutilated 
most horribly. Oh, how the men, women and chil- 
dren were slaughtered by this merciless fire ! " Over 
three hundred were killed in this massacre. A cor- 
respondent, writing several days later, says : "We 
have already buried eighty-four Indians and sixty- 
three women and children. Three days after the 
massacre I went out to bring in the wounded that 
the soldiers had left. They had brought in twenty- 
five. I found eleven who were still living; among 
them were two babies three months old. Four of 
them we found in the field, in the storm which was 
very severe, half buried in snow. It was a terrible 
and horrible sight to see — women and children lying 
in groups dead. Some of the young girls wrapped 
their heads in their shawls and buried their faces 
in their hands, so that they would not see the 
soldiers come to shoot them. At one place there 
were two little children and a woman lying on their 
faces dead. These were away from the camp an 
eighth of a mile."* 

An editorial in the Boston Herald on this subject 
says : " That it was a slaughter is plain enough 
upon its face. Perhaps it is inevitable that the In- 
dians are to be exterminated, and these events that 
hasten the process are necessary, and in the end as 
humane a method of ending a miserable existence 
as would be likely to result if these people were left 

♦ Letter to the Boston Transcript^ dated Pine Ridge Agency, 
Jan. 3d, 1891. Written by Dr. Charles A. Eastman, a full-blooded 
Sioux, who graduated with honors from the Boston Medical 
School a few months previously. His father was a noted Sioux 
warrior, implicated in the Sioux uprising in Minnesota, in 1862, 
for which he was sentenced to death, but was afterwards reprieved. 
Up to twelve years of age. Dr. Eastman knew not a word of 
English. 
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to the tender mercies of the settlers and frontiers- 
men ; but it is a ghastly parody of bravery to drive 
men to the desperation of resistance, in which 
there is nothing but death before them, and then 
claim credit for heroism for their butchery." 

This is the last year of the four centuries that 
have elapsed since Columbus discovered the Lu- 
cayans, and the above is the last page written in 
the blackest and foulest chapter that disgraces the 
history of our race, and our civilization. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE BUCCANEERS. 



The Buccaneers first became known and com- 
menced their organized piracies about the year 
1600, and continued their depredations with various 
modifications till the end of the last century. At 
first they were so inconsiderable as to excite little or 
no attention. With the exception of a few boats, 
they were destitute of every kind of vessel, even of 
the smallest description. They had neither ammu- 
nition, pilots, nor provisions, and but little knowl- 
edge of navigation. But all these wants were 
compensated for by their bravery and intrepidity, 
which surmounted every obstacle, and which daily 
increased with their success. They were composed 
of seamen collected from men-of-war, as well as 
from merchant ships, of ruined colonists and 
other adventurers, without distinction of nation, 
race, or religion. The Spaniards only, whose 
treasures were the chief object of their cupidity, 
were excluded from admission into this armed as- 
sociation ; in fact, as piracy became profitable it 
possessed great attractions for every vagabond 
whose element was the sea. 

The Spaniards had excited the hatred of all 
other nations against them. Their atrocious con- 
duct towards the innocent and defenceless Indians 
had inspired a degree of horror throughout 
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Europe. Those who took up arms against them 
were apparently the supporters of a cause com- 
mon to every nation, and the avengers of outraged 
humanity. They considered it no crime to deprive 
them of their ill-gotten treasures of gold and silver, 
obtained from the mines by such a terrible sacrifice 
of human life. Hence associations were formed 
with the Buccaneers for the purpose of carrying on 
war against the Spaniards, by men who were not 
misled into that undertaking by licentiousness or 
poverty, or the love of murder and plunder, but by 
men who had sworn an inveterate enmity against 
the Spaniards, and were determined to avenge the 
death of the many millions of Indians sacrificed by 
their cruelty and cupidity. 

Such was the case of Monbars, a young gentle- 
man of Languedoc, who dedicated the whole of 
his patrimony to the fitting out of a ship, and 
joined the Buccaneers, among whom he was dis- 
tinguished, both at sea and on shore, as one of the 
boldest and most able commanders. To him, 
plunder and a licentious life presented no charms. 
He was animated solely by revenge. He spared 
unarmed men ; but no Spaniard, whom he found in 
arms, could escape his sword, from which circum- 
stances he was called the "Destroyer." 

The West Indies were the principal theatre of 
these depredations. The Islands of St. Christopher, 
Tortuga, St. Domingo, Jamaica, and the Bahamas, 
were their accustomed residences, or rather places 
of resort. The Bahamas in particular were re- 
garded as their favorite places of abode, and 
were the last places-occupiedby them. These Is- 
lands were admirably favored by innumerable reefs, 
narrow, intricate channels, natural harbors, and 
hundreds of small islands which were deserted, 
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but abounded with provisions, especially fish, tor- 
toise, marine birds, and excellent water. They 
were very easy of access for small craft, but could 
not be approached without imminent danger by 
large vessels. 

In a work published in London in 1684, written, 
as it is stated on the title page, by "John Esque- 
meling, one of the Buccaneers who was present at 
those Tragedies,"* says : *'That near the Island of 
Cuba is a great number of small islands which all 
go together under the name of Cayos. Of these lit- 
tle islands the Pirates make great use, as of their 
own proper Ports of refuge. Here most commonly 
they make their Meetings, and hold Councils, 
how to assault more easily the Spaniards." The 
Cayos here referred to were probably the Bahama 
Islands. 

Their favorite plan at first was to station them- 
selves on some island near the channels through 
which the Spanish vessels, laden with provision 
and rich cargoes, bound for Havana, would have to 
pass. By this expedient, which was attended with 
the most complete success, they seized a considera- 
ble number of vessels richly laden, and conducted 
them to Tortugas and Jamaica, where they disposed 
of the entire cargoes to European navigators, by 
which they were enabled to provide themselves with 
every necessary, and with the captured ships, to 
undertake more extensive cruises. 

Their patience was inexhaustible ; they endured 
hunger, thirst, and the most excessive fatigues with- 
out permitting the slightest complaint to escape 



•The two illustrations shown in this chapter were reproduced 
from the originals, and are exact copies of the engraving made 
over 200 years ago, for John Esquemeling. 
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them. In the beginning of their adventures, with 
only canoes, shallops and small ships destitute of 
deck, into which they were crowded and could with 
difficulty lie down to sleep, where they were exposed 
night and day to the inclemency of the weather, as 
well as the dangers of the sea, wretchedly supplied 
with provisions, having scarcely any article of nour- 
ishment ; their almost total state of destitution served 
only to call forth all their faculties in order to better 
their condition by some rich captures. 

Tormented by hunger while rowing their barks, 
on the appearance of a ship they calculated neither 
the number of the guns, the strength of the crew, 
nor the extent of the danger they were about to en- 
counter. They wished for victory ; of which they 
were in pressing want, and they gained it, generally 
by boarding, in which kind of attack they excelled. 
Like a thunderbolt from a clear sky they fell upon 
the surprised ship, their onset was irresistible, the 
moment they were on deck the vessel was theirs. 
The certainty that they had to contend with men 
whose valor conquered every obstacle and who were 
sure of victory, disheartened the crew of the ill-fated 
ship, usually they thought only of exciting the com- 
passion of the pirates by an immediate surrender, 
for it was well known that they showed no quarter 
when resistance was made. 

Almost all the Spanish ships that appeared in 
these seas were successively attacked, and of course 
captured, of whatever size they might be, large 
or small, whether mounted with cannon or not, 
whether they were sailing alone or in convoy. The 
wretched barks of the Buccaneers gradually disap- 
peared after the capture of so many fine ships ; some 
of which were very large, with these new acquisi- 
tions they scoured the seas with more security and 
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continued their depredations on a larger and more 
systematic scale. 

In order to consolidate their association and for 
mutual protection, as well as to render the fruits of 
their adventures more secure, and that they might 
enjoy life after their own way, they considered it 
necessary to establish a kind of law, of order and 
agreement among themselves, hence originated the 
regulations or code, which they swore to observe. 
This code commenced by establishing the principle 
of perfect equality, and of the rights which resulted 
from it. It enacted that each Buccaneer should have 
the power of voting on every matter of consequence, 
that everyone in common with the rest should have 
an equal share of all the fresh provisions, and strong 
liquors, that should be taken, and make what use he 
pleased of his own share. On going aboard ship 
each Buccaneer made an agreement with his com- 
mander, in which he promised to obey the latter to 
the end of the cruise, on pain of forfeiting his share of 
the plunder, and he was obliged to bind himself to the 
full performance of his compact by a solemn oath. 

This treaty or bargain was made with the com- 
mander, who advanced the preparations necessary 
for the expedition, for which he was reimbursed out 
of the produce of the captures. A similar stipula- 
tion was made for all employed about the ship, for 
the surgeon, master-carpenter, and other officers. 
Those who were wounded received an indemnity 
in proportion to the severity of their wounds. 

All these indemnifications were levied on the 
captures, previous to a partition. The captain had 
six shares, the other officers three, some two, and 
the crew one. 

As soon as a ship was ready for sea, every one 
attached to the expedition was, on the first signal. 
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to go aboard and carry a fixed quantity of powder 
and lead, each man was obliged to keep his arms, 
which consisted of his fusee, pistol and sabre in the 
best order. 

Their provisions consisted of pork and the salted 
flesh of tortoise, of which they usually found a plen- 
tiful supply on the islands which they frequented. 
While aboard ships all fights with one another 
were rigorously prohibited ; if any dispute arose 
it was deferred until they returned to land, when 
it was decided by sabre or pistol in the pres- 
ence of a sea oflScer, the antagonists first fired at 
each other, and if the shots missed they resorted to 
the sabre, the party first wounded was declared to 
be conquered and the duel terminated. 

The Spaniards then became alarmed and paid 
more attention to the Buccaneers, who threatened 
with utter destruction their vast commerce, as well 
as the navigation of the American seas. They 
therefore equipped a fleet of men-of-war in order to 
protect their coast and to cruise against these for- 
midable pirates. 

The number of the Buccaneers had greatly in- 
creased, immense captures were made by them, the 
markets for their plunder was enlarged, the sale 
of their prizes became more easy, and their pro- 
fession more attractive. Jamaica became a place 
of refuge where they could dispose of their ill-got- 
ten wealth, and notwithstanding their armaments, 
the Spaniards were for some time obliged to relin- 
quish their navigation in those seas. They flattered 
themselves with the hope that by presenting no prey 
for the pirates they would reduce them into a state 
of inactivity, and consequently effect the dissolution 
of their society, but they were strangely deceived in 
their calculations. Weary of their unfruitful cruises 
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the Buccaneers assembled together in large bands 
and conceived the plan of landing in an organized 
army and pillaging the towns and cities of the 
Spaniards. 

Lewis Scott, an Englishman, was the first who 
executed one of these schemes which the Spaniards 
had not foreseen. He suddenly landed and attacked 
the city of St. Francis, of Campeachy, which he 
pillaged and levied a heavy contribution upon it, 
threatening to burn it to ashes if his demand was 
not complied with. 

This example was followed by John Davis, who 
with one ship and ninety men, attacked and captured 
the city of Grenada, the audacity of which excites 
astonishment. He landed near Nicaragua, leaving 
his ship at anchor under guard of ten of his com- 
panions in arms, the remainder he distributed into 
three canoes, and availing himself of the darkness 
of the night, sailed up the river which leads to tne 
city of Grenada. They met a sentinel to whom 
they spoke in Spanish, and passed for fishermen, 
afterwards they disembarked without encountering 
any obstacle and massacred the soldiers who had 
peaceably witnessed their landing. They then dis- 
persed themselves throughout the town and pillaged 
both houses and churches. 

The cries of terror, which resounded on every 
side, alarmed the inhabitants, who assembled to 
defend themselves ; but the pirates were too few in 
number to seek the dangerous honor of an engage- 
ment. They hastily withdrew with their prizes to 
their canoes, and took with them some prisoners as 
hostages in case of accident. They successfully 
reached the coast, and after releasing their prison- 
ers, they set sail with their plunder at the very time 
some hundreds of armed Spaniards arrived in order 
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to attack them. Their booty, which consisted of- 
silver and precious stones, amounted to $40,000. 

The pirates landed at Jamaica, where they 
formed a fleet of eight ships, of which the intrepid 
Davis was appointed Admiral. He immediately set 
sail for the north of Cuba, where in the vicinity of 
the Bahamas he might watch the coming of the fleet 
from Mexico ; having failed to meet them and be- 
ing desirous of indemnifying .his men for their loss, 
he landed at Florida, and pillaged the city of St. 
Augustine, in defiance of its castle, which was de- 
fended by two hundred men. 

The most celebrated chief of the Buccaneers, 
whose exploits, duration and extent of his adventures 
excelled all others, was Morgan, the son of a wealthy 
Welch farmer; he first embarked as a common 
sailor, in which capacity he went to Jamaica, and 
very soon became connected with the Buccaneers, 
in a short time so distinguished himself by his 
brilliant conduct as to attract the attention of one of 
their principal commanders, named Mansfield, who 
appointed him Vice- Admiral. Mansfield died soon 
after and Morgan succeeded him, none of his com- 
panions disputing his authority. He shortly became 
possessed of the means of rendering himself, in con- 
sequence of his singular genius and intrepidity, one 
of the most noted chieftains of the Buccaneers. 

After he had made some successful cruises, he 
persuaded his men not to squander their money 
foolishly but to reserve it for great enterprises. To 
this suggestion many of them acceded and in a few 
months he had a fleet of twelve sail of various 
sizes, and seven hundred men, collected together 
on the cays in the vicinity of Cuba, probably the 
Bahamas. He made a descent upon the Island of 
Cuba and attacked the city of Puerto del Principe, 
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this was a wealthy and populous city, situated some 
distance from the shore, and until the present time 
had escaped from being plundered by the pirates. 
An army of eight hundred Spaniards was defeated, 
their governor killed, the city stormed and captured 
and a large booty obtained. A dispute arose be- 
tween the English and French which was amicably 
settled, the French choosing one of their countrymen 
for commander withdrew, the confidence ofthe Eng- 
lish pirates in their commander was unbounded, and 
the separation ofthe French produced but little effect, 
less mixed they became more intimately united and 
attached to their leader. They procured new re- 
cruits from Jamaica, and in the course of a few. 
weeks they had collected nine ships and four hun- 
dred and sixty men, all devoted to their brave com- 
mander. 

Morgan now determined to plunder the great and 
rich city of Porte Bello, situated on the south side 
ofthe Isthmus of Panama, and defended with three 
powerful forts, this city next to Havana was the 
strongest place of all the Spanish possessions in 
America. When Morgan announced his plans to 
his companions the bravest among them objected 
on account of the smallness of their number, with 
which it would be impossible to take so strong a 
city. " What signifies how small our number is," 
replied Morgan, " if our hearts are great, the fewer 
we are the more considerable will be our share of 
plunder." This short address at once aroused their 
cupidity and their courage. The expedition was 
unanimously determined to be carried into execu- 
tion. The Buccaneers met with the most remark- 
able success, the fort was stormed and carried, the 
city taken and plundered, valuable articles, con- 
sisting of jewels, gold and silver, both coined and 
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in plate, were obtained by them to the amount of 
250,000 piasters. 

Morgan successfully attacked the strongly forti- 
fied cities of Maricaibo and Gibraltar, both of which 
he plundered. While in Maricaibo Morgan's career 
and that of his brave followers came very near 
being ended. A Spanish fleet appeared off the 
harbor, landed and took possession of the deserted 
fort and effectually blockaded the pirates, whose 
largest vessel carried only fourteen small cannon, 
while one of the Spanish men-of-war carried forty, 
another thirty-eight, and a third twenty-four pieces 
of cannon. To escape such superior forces was 
utterly impossible, for the Spaniards had so disposed 
themselves as to leave only a narrow and danger- 
ous passage between the ships of war on one side 
and the fort on the other, by which the Buccaneers 
could go out. The pirates considered themselves 
lost. Morgan alone recovered himself from his 
alarm and displayed his usual courage, he thought 
that in order to maintain the character of the Buc- 
caneers, he should oppose a bravado to such immi- 
nent danger ; he therefore sent one of his prisoners 
to the Spanish Admiral to demand twenty thousand 
piasters for the ransom of Maricaibo, in case of re- 
fusal he threatened to burn the city and put his 
prisoners to death. 

Such unexpected insolence surprised the Spanish 
Admiral, he replied that he had been sent to chastise 
the Buccaneers, and that the moment had now arrived 
when they should receive their just desert, that it 
was impossible for them to escape, that their fate 
was inevitable, as his brave soldiers were desirous 
of nothing more than to avenge the cruelties which 
the pirates had inflicted upon their countrymen. 
With regard to the ransom, he said *' tell Morgan 
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that I will pay him the ransom he demands only 
with shot, and that I charge myself with bringing 
of that kind of currency." 

From this moment Mprgan excited all his brave 
companions to the most persevering activity, a fire 
ship was constructed. The dawn of the morning of 
April 30, 1669, was just appearing when the Span- 
iards, whose vessels were moored in the middle of 
a narrow channel, perceived the fire ship approach- 
ing, which they mistook for the flag ship of the 
pirates. The Spaniards did not perceive their error 
until the fire ship was close along side, and from 
that moment all their efforts to stop its progress 
were useless. The few Buccaneers aboard fastened 
her to the Admirals ship, set fire to her, and rapidly 
throwing themselves into a canoe rowed away. 
The Admiral's ship was soon in flames, the crew 
threw themselves into the sea and a few escaped to 
shore by swimming. 

The Admiral had taken refuge in a shallop as 
soon as he saw his vessel in flames, and safely 
reached the fort. The Buccaneers attacked the 
second ship and carried her by boarding, the third 
was sunk near the fort. Never was the truth of the 
ancient proverb more verified that '' Fortune favors 
the bold.'' 

This astonishing deliverance, in so critical an 
emergency, and the gaining of such a signal and 
complete victory, without losing a single man, was 
to the pirates almost like a dream. 

Morgan having from his various expeditions ac- 
quired an immense fortune was at length desirous of 
taking some repose, but his comrades besought him 
to plan new enterprises in such a pressing manner 
that he yielded to their entreaties. He determined 
that it should excel all other adventures of this kind 
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and pass his name down to posterity, as the great- 
est of all Buccaneers. 

As soon as his resolution was known the Bucca- 
neers flocked together from all parts, from Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, Tortuga and the Bahama Islands, 
some in ships, others in canoes, in order to place 
themselves under his command. 

The 24th day of October, 1670, was fixed for the 
departure of the greatest expedition that had been 
commanded by a Buccaneer ; it consisted of thirty- 
seven ships of various sizes. The Admiral's ship 
carried thirty-two cannon, the others twenty, eigh- 
teen and seventeen, while the smallest carried four 
pieces. 

Morgan did not announce to his companions what 
his plan of campaign was to be until they were 
ready to sail. It was nothing less than to attack 
Panama, that great and opulent city, where he 
hoped to find accumulated all those heaps of gold 
and silver which were annually sent as a tribute 
from America to Europe. 

Panama was then in its glory and an entirely dif- 
ferent place from what it is to-day, it was at that time 
one of the greatest and wealthiest cities in America. 
It contained two thousand mansions and five thou- 
sand smaller dwellings, nearly all three stories high, 
elegantly constructed of stone or cedar wood, and 
magnificently furnished ; it was the emporium for 
the silver of Mexico and the gold of Peru, a great 
commerce was also carried on at Panama. The 
merchants lived in great opulence, their houses con- 
tained beautiful paintings, and master-pieces of art. 
The Cathedral was erected in the Italian style, sur- 
mounted with a large cupola and enriched with 
great quantities of gold and silver ornaments, as 
was also the eight convents. At a short distance 
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from the city wall the richest inhabitants had their 
country houses, embellished alike by art and nature. 
Such was Panama in 1670, when Morgan and his 
band of pirates selected it as the object of their bold 
attempt, and the victim of their lust and unheard-of 
cruelties ; they immortalized their names by reduc- 
ing it to a heap of ruins, the execution of which stu- 
pefied and astonished the New World. 

On March 9th, 1671, the Buccaneers reached 
Chagres on their return, the expedition was now 
terminated, and it only remained to divide the 
plunder, of silver alone they divided four hundred 
forty-three thousand, two hundred weight, at the 
rate often piaster per pound. 

It was now that Morgan proved recreant to his 
trust, and robbed his own men, by causing a vast 
quantity of precious stones and gold to be set apart 
for his own use, the Buccaneers expressed their dis- 
pleasure in violent murmurs, and reproached him 
with having defrauded them, and threatened to excite 
a mutiny. He did not, however, wait for the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, but went secretly on board 
of his own ship, and set sail with three other vessels, 
whose commanders had been equally dishonest as 
himself in the division of the booty. The remainder 
of the fleet was left behind and afterwards dispersed. 

From this time Morgan ceased to be the leader 
of the Buccaneers and withdrew from this theatre 
of robbery in which he had acted so chief a part. 
To activity which seemed to be his peculiar ele- 
ment, succeeded a peaceable and tranquil life. He 
settled at Jamaica, was knighted and promoted to 
the most distinguished offices, became governor 
of the island, and enjoyed in perfect security the 
riches which had cost his unfortunate victims so 
much bloodshed and suffering. 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE CHARTER AND SETTLEMENT OF THE 

BAHAMAS. 



The Bahama Islands were first occupied by the 
English in 1629,* the larger part of the settlers 
were Buccaneers, who committed incessant depre- 
dations on the Spaniards, as described in the pre- 
vious chapter, for this reason, combined with the 
jealousy the Spaniards always entertained of the 
colonization by any other nation in any part of 
America, which they considered exclusively as their 
own, they determined to destroy the English that 
were in such close proximity to their own settle- 
ments in Cuba; they, therefore, in 1641, made a 
descent upon the Bahamas and expelled the Eng- 
lish from the islands, who, however, soon returned 
and renewed their depredations on the Spaniards. 

In the year 1667, when the Buccaneers were in 
the height of their power, the Bahama Islands were 
visited by an English ship, under the command of 
Captain William Sayle, who was on a voyage to 
Carolina, he was driven out of his course by a great 
storm, and landed on one of these islands, and on 
account of his fortunate preservation from ship- 
wreck he was induced to call it Providence, and 
to distinguish it from Providence Rhode Island, 

♦Bryan Edward's History of the West Indies, 1819. 
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or from the Island of Old Providence on the west 
shore of the Mosquito coast, he designated it '* New 
Providence."* 

On his return to England Captain Sayle gave so 
favorable a description of the situation, climate and 
soil of these islands to the proprietary lords of the 
Carolinas, of which colony he was afterwards gov- 
ernor, that they applied to the king for a grant of 
same, in consideration of the services they had ren- 
dered him at his restoration to the crown, and the 
losses they and their families had sustained in sup- 
porting his fathers cause. The islands at that time 
were not claimed by any power and were the resort 
only of Buccaneers and pirates. 

'' Charles the Second then in the twenty-second 
year of his reign, granted the Bahama Islands to 
Christopher, Duke of Albermarle, William, Earl of 
Craven, John, Lord Berkley, Anthony, Lord Ash- 
ley, Sir John Carteret, and Sir Peter Colleton. 
These letters patent or charter gave them all the 
Bahama Islands from twenty-second to twenty- 
seventh degrees north latitude ; with the right to 
fish for whale, sturgeon and all other royal fish, the 
royalty of the sea within those limits, all mines of 
minerals, precious stones, and quarries of gold and 
silver ; the patronage and advowson of all churches 
to be founded as fully as the Bishop of Durham, 
hath ever exercised prerogatives ; they constitute the 
grantees true and absolute lords, proprietors forever, 
(paying to the king one-fourth part of gold or silver,) 
with power to erect counties and jurisdictions, and 
with the aid of freemen in council assembled to 
make and execute laws upon the people within the 
limits, by penalty, imprisonment or death, to erect 

♦McKinnen's Tour through the West Indies, 1804. 
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courts of judicature, to appoint any judges or officers 
within the island or at sea, to release or pardon all 
crimes ; by their judges to award process, hold 
pleas and determine in all causes, criminal, civil or 
any other kind, with liberty to the people of Eng- 
land to go and settle in the islands, where all chil- 
dren born shall be denizens and lieges to the king ; 
also authorizing the grantees to import and export 
from the islands and from England, paying the 
same customs as other English subjects, and to ex- 
port from England all plantation necessaries, duty 
free, for the said islands, and to constitute ports and 
harbors for ladingandunladingof ships, which shall 
be laden and unladen only at the ports so appointed ; 
also to have and enjoy the customs there payable, giv- 
ing them power to sell any part of the premises to be 
held immediately of them and not of the king ; and to 
confer marks of favor and titles of honor, so they be 
not the same as those of England ; and at pleasure 
to fortify, erect and pull down castles, forts, cities, 
etc., and over all or any of them to appoint governors 
and other officers, civil or military, to grant letters of 
incorporation to cities, etc., with all franchises usual 
to corporations in England, to appoint markets and 
fairs, to erect manors, with court barons, etc., to 
muster, levy and train all sorts of men to arms, to 
make war on robbers, pirates and enemies, as well 
by sea as by land, even without the limits of the 
islands, to vanquish, take, or put them to death, 
and to do everything belonging to the office of cap- 
tain general, and in case of rebellion, to proclaim 
martial law, either in the islands or on the sea, going 
to and returning from them, to grant indulgencies 
touching liberty of conscience, etc."* 

* The claim of Admiral Graves and his wife to the Bahama 
Islands. Their petition to the House of Commons, London, 1815. 
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The proprietors then undertook, at their own cost 
and labor, to settle the Bahama Islands. In 1672 
settlers were sent out from England, and Mr. Col- 
lingworth was appointed governor to superintend 
the infant colony. 

The colonists under the Royal Charter were very 
independent and enjoyed extraordinary privileges 
for those times, and probably if left to themselves 
would have been well satisfied, but the Buccaneers 
and pirates that formed a large portion of the com- 
munity, chafed under all law and authority, except 
what they themselves originated ; it was, therefore, 
but a very short time before trouble arose between 
them and the governor, he was seized by the law- 
less inhabitants and transported to Jamacia. 

Although the proprietory lords, some years later, 
in 1677, sent out Mr. Clark to govern their refractory 
colony, yet they do not appear to have made any 
energetic eflforts to punish or repress such audacities 
in the future, in fact, the Buccaneers and pirates 
done just as they pleased, the same as they did in 
the past before it became a colony. Their depre- 
dations were confined chiefly to the Spaniards, cap- 
turing their ships and making descents upon their 
colonies. 

Frequent attempts had been made by' the Span- 
iards to exterminate the Buccaneers at ]/assau, but 
without success, at last they determint|l to inflict an 
exemplary vengeance on a colony that could not be 
governed by its own proprietors, and that was situ- 
ated in the vicinity of one of their most valuable pos- 
sessions, and who committed incessant depredations 
on its commerce. 

About 1680 the Spaniards landed on the islands 
with a large force, captured many prisoners, includ- 
ing the governor, burnt all the houses there, amount- 
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ing to more than two hundred, carried off the stock, 
and eifectually broke up the settlement. The gov- 
ernor, Mr. Clark, they took with them to Cuba in 
irons. Mr. Trott, one of Mr. Clark's successors, 
says they put him to death by roasting him on a 
spit. 

Many of the better class of settlers went to Boston 
with their families, and were given land to settle on 
in Casco Bay, near Falmouth, now Portland, where 
they founded the present town of North Yarmouth, 
their descendants can be found there at the present 
time. A full account of these settlers is given in 
the chapter on Eleuthera.* 

The pirates, whose loss of property was easily re- 
placed by the means by which it was originally ac- 
quired, were no sooner dispersed than they returned 
to their favorite asylum. Th:: next governors sent 
out was Mr. Lilburne, in 1684, and Mr. Bridges, 
in 1687. On arriving at this remote settlement they 
were either intimidated by the lawless inhabitants, 
or suffered with them the vengeance which the cruel 
and exasperated Spaniards inflicted on the colony. 
In 1690 the proprietors determined to make another 
effort to form a permanent settlement at New Prov- 
idence. Many new settlers were induced to settle 
there, and Cadwallader Jones, the governor, arrived 
in the colony June 19th of the same year; he was 
a tyrannical and unprincipled man and he plundered 
both friend and foe alike, but he had a hard set of 
men to deal with, they soon turned the tables on the 
governor, he was arrested 'and tried before the coun- 
cil, he was charged with exceeding his powers, 
with tyranny and high treason, was deposed and 
imprisoned. The council published a proclamation. 



•Mass. Archives. Usurpation, Vol. 126, page 387. 
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signed by five of the assemblemen, and two deputies 
for the proprietors, informing the inhabitants that 
they had appointed Mr. Gilbert Ashley the president 
of the council, temporary governor. Mr. Graves 
was afterwards appointed governor, and after him 
Mr. Trott, under whose administration the town 
was rebuilt, and named Fort Nassau, in honor of the 
House of Hanover, William and Mary having just 
ascended the throne. The church was rebuilt and 
a fort of twenty-two guns erected to protect the town. 

In 1697, Nicholas Webb was governor, and after 
him Elias Hasket, who was too strict to suit the 
pirates; he was accordingly seized, imprisoned and 
finally sent away to England. They then, in 1700, 
elected Elias Lightfoot as governor, he was more to 
their liking and proved more satisfactory. His gov- 
ernment, however, did not suit their neighbors, the 
French in St. Domingo, or the Spaniards in Cuba. 
The growing prosperity ofthese islands was seriously 
checked by the Bahama pirates, and it was deter- 
mined once more to crush them, and to inflict sum- 
mary vengeance on their settlement. The Span- 
iards and French united and made a descent upon 
New Providence in 1703, at that time there was 
about 1,000 settlers in the colony, they effectually 
destroyed the town, carried off'all the negro slaves, 
and what inhabitants were not killed or made pris- 
oners, secreted themselves in the woods, many of 
the more peaceable of them, afterwards retired to 
Carolina, and the pirates scattered among the sur- 
rounding islands. 

Mr. Birch, the succeeding governor, who was 
sent out in 1704 found New Providence totally un- 
inhabited, and having camped for some time in the 
woods returned to England. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the pirates returned to their former 
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rendezvous, more numerous and formidable than 
ever, and after their successful voyages to riot at 
Nassau in every species of debaucheries and excess. 
The Bahamas were still under the jurisdiction of 
the lords proprietors, who, however, obtained but 
little or no profit from their refractory and lawless 
colony. 

A great change was now taking place in the polit- 
ical situation of Europe, that was destined to put a 
stop forever to the lawless occupation of the pirate 
and Buccaneer. Peace was established in the ruling 
part of the world, the protection which the Bucca- 
neers had met with in the West Indies had been with- 
drawn from them by England and France. From 
this time ceased those bold expeditions of the Buc- 
caneers upon the coast. But it was no easy task to 
extinguish their spirit of independence, thirst for 
booty, and their inclinations for dangerous enter- 
prises, this change proved peculiarly difficult to 
effect among English seamen. 

The mode of life among the Buccaneers, or rather 
pirates, was too attractive to bold sailors and men 
of corrupt morals for other associations not to be 
formed. Even after the first twenty years of the 
i8th century small bodies of pirates, chiefly Eng- 
lish, scoured the seas and engaged in expeditions 
on their own account, the consequences of which 
were of little moment, but the execution of which 
required an infinite degree of boldness and execu- 
tive ability. Their depredations were not confined 
exclusively to the Spaniards as formerly, but ex- 
tended to that of all nations, no vessel was safe that 
fell in their way, if they thought they were strong 
enough to capture her. They were like the Ishma- 
lites of old '* their hands were against all men, and 
all men's hands were against them," they had become 
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sea robbers, pure and simple. They had been 
forced to leave Tortuga, Jamaica and other West 
India islands, the Bahamas was now their only place 
of resort, and their last stronghold. Three years 
had now elapsed since Mr. Birch, the last governor, 
had returned to England, it was determined to send 
out another governor, and to put down the pirates 
at Nassau, once and forever, and rid the seas of 
these desperate and ferocious men. 

As long as they confined their depredations to the 
Spaniards, capturing their ships, and making de- 
scents upon the Spanish main, with their maraud- 
ing expeditions, they were not troubled by the Eng- 
lish or French governments, but now when they 
attacked and plundered the vessels of every nation 
which they met, without excepting at all their own, 
it was determined to put them down. 

At this time, 1718, the principal commanders 
among them were Arthur Davis, Benjamin Horn- 
gold, Joseph Burgess, Thomas Carter, Steve Bonner 
and Charles Vane. 

The audacity and success of these pirates and 
their followers attracted public attention in England 
to their depredations, so much so that King George 
I., at the earnest solicitations of the merchants of 
London and Liverpool, was induced to send out a 
fleet under the command of Capt. Woodes Rogers, 
who was commissioned governor and Vice-Admiral 
of the Bahama Islands. He brought witH him the 
kings proclamation and pardon for all pirates who 
surrendered within a specified time. He deter- 
mined to rid the islands of the pirates that had made 
their name a terror to all seamen and reduce the 
colony to obedience. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



EXPULSIS PIRATIS, RESTITUTA COMMERCIA. 



Admiral Rogers was sent out from England to 
put down the pirates at Nassau July 20th, 1718. It 
was evening when the fleet arrived off the town of 
Nassau, and Richard Turnley, the pilot, did not 
judge it safe to venture over the bar that night, 
therefore it was decided to lay by until morning. 
In the meantime, some men came aboard the fleet 
from Harbor Island, they informed Governor Rogers 
that there were about a thousand pirates on shore 
waiting for the king's pardon, which had been 
expected for a long time, that they were all in or 
about the town of Nassau, that the fort was extremely 
out of repair, their being but one gun mounted, a 
nine pounder, and that there was no accommodation 
for men but one little hut or house, which was in- 
habited by an old fellow whom the pirates in deris- 
ion called Governor Sawney. 

The fleet was seen from the harbor as well as the 
town, so that Captain Charles Vane, who had 
no design of surrendering, but on the contrary, had 
fitted out his ship with a resolution of attempting 
new adventures, took advantage of the night to con- 
trive his escape ; and though the entrance to the 
harbor was blockaded by the fleet and his ship drew 
too much water to get out through the east passage, 
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he shifted his crew and articles of most value into 
a lighter vessel and charging all the guns of the 
ship he quitted, he set her on fire, supposing that 
boats or ships might be sent near her, and as the 
fire communicated with the guns it would do them 
'^ome injury. 

Those in the fleet saw the light and heard the 
y;.^ns, and fancied that the pirates on shore were 
making bonfires, and firing guns for joy that the 
V:mg's free pardon had arrived. Captain Whitney, 
t^ommanding the Rose man-of-war, sent a boat with 
a lieutenant ashore which was intercepted by Vane, 
A^ho carried the crew aboard and stripped her of 
some stores they had in the boat. He kept them 
until he got under sail at daybreak, when there 
was light enough for him to see how to steer his 
way through the east passage, which was no sooner 
done than he hoisted a black flag and fired a gun, 
and then let the lieutenant and boat's crew depart 
and join the fleet. 

The fleet got safe into the harbor, and as soon as 
the lieutenant arrived on board and related what 
had passed, the "Buck" sloop was ordered to chase 
Vane. She sailed through the east passage after 
him, having been recruited with men from the other 
ships well armed. Vane's vessel, however, proved 
to be the fastest, which the commodore observing, 
made a signal to give up the chase and return. On 
landing the governor was received by the principal 
people in the government, viz : Thomas Walker, 
chief justice, and Thomas Taylor, president of the 
council ; the pirate captains, Hornygold, Davis, 
Carter, Burgess, Currant and Clark, with some 
o hers, drew up their crews in two lines, reaching 
from the water side to the fort, the governor and 
other officers marching between them. The pirates 
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being under arms, saluted them with a running fire 
over their heads. Having arrived at the fort, the 
governor's commission was opened and read and he 
was formally sworn in governor of the Bahamas. 

All the ships and their cargoes that were in the 
harbor were taken possession of in the name of the 
king, until a Court of Admiralty could be called, 
that they might be lawfully cleared or condemned, 
by proving which belonged to pirates, and which 
to traders. Officers were appointed and martial 
law proclaimed, and means adopted to prevent sur- 
prises both from Spaniards and pirates, until the fort 
could be repaired and put in a condition of defence. 
For this purpose the governor was obliged to make 
use of some of the pardoned pirates, such as Horny- 
gold, Davis and Burgess, to whom he gave offices. 
Bonney, Fetherston, Mackarty and some other 
pirates actedunder them as inferior officers. 

Soon after the civil government was established, 
some of the principal pirates were appointed justices 
of the peace, others of inferior degree to the office 
of constables and overseers of the ways and roads, 
which were overgrown with bushes and underwood, 
and many of the common pirates were employed in 
clearing them away. 

The governor with some soldiers guarded the 
fort, and the inhabitants, who were formed into train 
bands, took care of the town. The repairs of the 
fort were carried on and the streets were ordered to 
be kept clean, both for health and convenience, and 
places of shelter were erected, so it began to have 
the appearance of a civilized place. A proclamation 
was published for the encouragement of all such per- 
sons that were willing to settle on the Island of Prov- 
idence, by which every person was to have a lot of 
ground of a hundred and twenty feet square, any- 
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where in Nassau, that was not previously occupied ; 
providing they would clear the ground and erect a 
building on it within a certain time, the timber for 
which they could have for nothing. This had the 
desired effect, and a great many set to work to com- 
ply with the conditions in order to settle themselves. 

Many of the pirates were employed in the woods 
cutting down timber to be used in the construction 
of the stockade around the fort, and all the people 
on the ships, officers excepted, were obliged to work 
four days in the week on the fortifications. This 
kind of work did not suit the pirates, although they 
had plenty of provisions and a good allowance of 
wine and brandy, yet they had a strong inclination 
to return to their own trade again. Many of them 
took the opportunity of seizing boats and small ves- 
sels in the night and making their escape, so that 
in a few months there were but few remaining. 

When war with Spain was proclaimed many of 
them returned with the hope of being employed in pri- 
vateering on their own account, in which they were 
not mistaken, for the governor, according to the 
power vested in him, granted commission for priva- 
teering, and appointed some of the principal pirates 
who had remained upon the island, in obedience to 
the pardon, commanders, as persons well qualified 
for such work. They made up their crews chiefly of 
their scattered companions, who now returned and 
entered into an occupation more congenial to them 
than building roads and working on the fortifica- 
tions. 

In all recent works concerning Nassau and the 
Bahamas, Edward Teach or Blackbeard, is repre- 
sented as the leading spirit or principal commander- 
among the pirates at Nassau at this period. This 
is not historically correct, and is based upon the fol- 
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lowing statement made in McKinnen's Tour through 
the West Indies, published in 1804, in which he 
says ''This extraordinary man had united with his 
fortunes a desperate and formidable gang of pirates, 
styling himself their commodore, and assuming the 
authority of a legitimate chief under a wild fig tree, 
the trunk of which still remains, and was shown me in 
the eastern part of the town, he used to sit in council 
among his banditti, concerting or promulgating his 
plans and exercising the authority of a magistrate." 

The facts of the case will not warrant this state- 
ment, and it cannot be supported by any authentic 
history of the pirates of the Bahamas, for " Teach 
was not intrusted with any command until Captain 
Benjamin Horningold gave him the command of a 
prize taker in 17 17. Horningold and Teach sailed 
from Providence for the continent of America, and 
on the way captured three vessels. After cleaning 
upon the coast of Virginia they made a prize of a 
large French Guineaman bound for Martinique, 
and Teach obtaining command of her, went upon a 
cruise. Horningold with two vessels returned to 
Providence and surrendered to the kings clemency. 
Teach now began to act an independent part, he 
mounted his vessel with forty guns, and named her 
the Queen Anne's Revenge."* 

Cruising near the Island of St. Vincent he cap- 
tured a large ship, called the '' Great Allan ;" after 
plundering her he set her on fire. A few days after- 
wards he encountered the Scarborough man-of-war, 
and engaged her for some hours, causing her to re- 
treat and allowing the pirate to continue his depre- 
dations. He soon after met a pirate sloop often 
guns, commanded by Major Bonner, the two united 

* Lives and exploits of English highwaymen, pirates and rob- 
bers. London, 1839. 
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their fortunes and sailed in company. The first 
vessel they captured was the Adventure of Jamaica, 
they next captured a ship and four sloops, then arriv- 
ing off Charleston, they captured a large ship com- 
ing out of the harbor, and soon after four more 
vessels. 

The audacity of this affair, performed in sight 
of the town, alarmed the inhabitants, there were 
eight sail in the harbor, none of which dared to go 
to sea. The trade of the place was totally stopped. 
The pirates being in great want of medicines had the 
audacity to demand a chest of the governor. Teach 
sent Richards, the captain of the "Revenge" and 
several other pirates with Mr. Marks, one of the 
prisoners, to the governor to present the request. 
Richards informed the governor that unless their 
demand was granted, and he and his companions 
returned in safety, every prisoner on the captured 
vessels would be slain and the vessels burnt. 

While Marks was negotiating with the governor 
Richards and his companions walked the streets at 
pleasure, while indignation flamed from the eye of 
every townsman against them, as the robbers of their 
property, and the terror of the country. Though 
the affront offered to the government was great and 
most audacious, yet to save so many lives they 
granted the request, and sent on board a chest valued 
at four hundred pounds. 

As soon as Teach had received the medicines he 
plundered the ships of gold and provisions and then 
released the prisoners with their vessels. He then 
sailed for North Carolina, where he surrendered to 
the governor, and accepted the kings pardon. 
Through the influence of the governor he obtained 
a legal right to the large vessel "The Queen Anne's 
Revenge." Here he married a young lady sixteen 
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years of age, the governor attending the ceremony. 
It was reported that this was his fourteenth wife, 
twelve of whom were still alive. His brutality and 
cruelty towards this young woman even caused his 
abandoned crew of pirates to complain. 

Teach soon resorted to his old occupation. The 
first voyage he made after accepting the pardon was 
to Bermuda, where he captured three English and 
two French vessels, one laden with sugar he brought 
to North Carolina, where the governor and Black- 
beard shared the prize. He now became such a 
terror to the country, that the captains of ves- 
sels and the planters consulted together in order 
to banish the infamous miscreant from their coasts 
and bring him to deserved punishment. Convinced 
by experience that they could not obtain justice from 
the governor, they determined to appeal to the 
governor of Virginia, who accordingly sent two 
small sloops, manned from the navy, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Maynard, with orders to pur- 
sue Blackbeard into all the inlets and creeks, and 
destroy him and his band. 

On the evening of November 21st., 17 17, May- 
nard discovered the lurking place of the pirates. 
In the morning, the two sloops attacked the pirate 
vessel, the first broadside from the pirate killed or 
wounded twenty men, the sloops then boarded the 
pirate, a most desperate and sanguinary conflict 
now ensued, in which Blackbeard was killed while 
engaged sword in hand with the lieutenant whose 
sword broke, but fortunately one of his men at that 
instant gave Blackbeard his death wound. The 
pirates now surrendered and Maynard returned to 
Virginia with Blackbeard's head suspended at the 
end of his bowsprit. All the prisoners were tried, 
condemned and executed, with the exception of two 
who were pardoned. 
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Major Bonner's vessel and crew were soon after- 
wards captured after a most desperate resistance, in 
which there were many killed and wounded on both 
sides. Bonner and thirty-six of his companions 
were tried, condemned and execute_d by the exas- 
perated citizens of Charleston. Vane, the pirate 
captain that escaped when the fleet arrived, com- 
mitted many depredations. The first intelligence 
received concerning him was an account of his 
taking of the ship Neptune of South Carolina, he 
carried her into Green Turtle Cay, near Abaco, one 
of the Bahamas, and plundered her, then scuttled the 
ship and set the crew adrift in an open boat. They 
were picked up by a fishing vessel and taken to 
Nassau. Upon receipt of this intelligence the gover- 
nor fitted out a ship well armed with a crew of fifty 
men, and a sloop with a crew of thirty. They 
cruised among the islands but failed to find Vane, 
who had gone to Hispaniola, where he fell in with 
a large ship from London, called the "Kingston," 
freighted with a valuable cargo. The crew of the 
Kingston were sent aboard of a turtle sloop the 
pirates had captured, and allowed to depart, a crew 
of pirates, were put aboard of the Kingston under 
the command of John Rackham, quarter-master 
to Vane, who was unanimously chosen captain of 
the Kingston. The two pirate commanders soon 
quarreled and the ships parted company. The 
Kingston was recaptured at Princes Island by an 
expedition fitted out at Jamaica for the purpose. 
Rackham and his crew escaped to the woods and 
shortly after came to Nassau in a sloop they cap- 
tured from the Spaniards, arriving there in May, 
1719. They demanding the king's pardon, the gov- 
ernor saw fit to allow it and accordingly granted them 
certificates to that eflfect. Here they sold their goods 
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and spent their money in debauchery ; when it 
was all gone Rackham and a number of the pirates 
recently pardoned, decided to seize the fastest sail- 
ing vessel in Nassau and return to their old occu- 
pation. They accordingly seized a sloop, the 
swiftest sailer of the kind ever built on the island, 
belonging to one John Haman, whose livelihood 
and occupation was to plunder the Spaniards 
whose sloops and launches he had often surprised 
about Cuba and Hispaniola, sometimes obtaining 
considerable booty, and always escaping on ac- 
count of the fast sailing qualities of his boat. He 
lived alone on an island near Providence, uninhab- 
ited except by himself and family. He had just 
come to Nassau with his sloop and family, in order 
to settle and live there in peace, being weary of liv- 
ing in solitude, and apprehensive if any of the 
Spaniards should discover his resort they would be 
revenged on him. Rackham and his followers 
seized the sloop, landed the crew, and put to sea ; 
after plundering many vessels Rackham was taken, 
and executed at Port Royal, Jamaica.* 

About this time the governor thought fit to send 
some vessels on a trading voyage to Porto Principe, 
Cuba, to obtain cattle for breeding purposes, there 
being scarcely any upon the island on his arrival 
there. Accordingly the Bachelor's Adventure, 
schooner, and the Lancaster and May, sloops, the 
latter commanded by Captain John Augur, a former 
pirate captain, were fitted out with a cargo of goods 
and merchandise for a trading voyage. They sailed 
on October 5 th, 17 18, and the next day arrived at 
Green Turtle Cay. Captain Augur and his pirate 
companions here seized the other two vessels, and 

♦This description of the Bahama pirates is from the "His- 
tory of the Pirates, by Charles Johnson." 
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put the captains and such of the crews that would not 
join them ashore. Some time afterwards the three 
pirate vessels arrived at Long Island, there they saw 
at a distance in the harbor three vessels at anchor, 
and supposing them to be either Bermuda or New 
York sloops, they bore down upon them with all sail, 
expecting an easy prey and good booty. It was 
nearly dark before the first one came alongside, the 
pirate gave a broadside with the intention of board- 
ing, but received a volley in return that killed 
and wounded many of the pirates, and the remain- 
der jumped overboard and escaoed by swimming 
ashore. 

These sloops were Spanish privateers, who, ob- 
serving the pirates bearing down upon them, pre- 
pared for action. Their commander was known by 
the name of " Turn Joe" because he was by birth an 
Irishman, and formerly in an English privateer, and 
had also been a pirate, but now acted under a com- 
mission from the Spanish Governor. He was a bold, 
dashing fellow, and was afterwards killed in an en- 
gagement with a privateer belonging to Jamaica. 

The sloop was taken and upon her was found 
Phineas Bunch, the captain, seriously wounded. 
Soon the second pirate sloop came up; she heard 
the volley and supposed it to be fired by Bunch 
when he boarded one of the sloops, she came 
alongside of one of the Spaniards and received 
the same welcome that was given to Bunch, and 
submitted as soon. The third pirate vessel came 
up and was captured with the same ease ; as many 
of the pirates as could swim jumping overboard to 
save themselves, not a man was lost on the side of 
the Spaniards. 

Turn Joe questioned the pirates that had been cap- 
tured, and finding that several among them were 
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forced men, put them and some of the wounded 
pirates into a launch with some provisions and water 
and sent them to Nassau, on arriving there they in- 
formed the governor of what had happened, he fitted 
out a vessel and put her under the command of Ben- 
jamin Hornygold, one of the pardoned pirate cap- 
tains. 

The captains and crews of the vessels taken by the 
pirates, who were marooned upon Green Turtle Cay, 
were first rescued after a residence of seven weeks 
on the island. Then the pirates at Long Island 
were decoyed aboard Horny gold's vessel, with the 
expectation of being taken to New York ; when they 
arrived at Nassau the governor determined to make 
an example of the principal ones among them that 
would deter all others in the future from following 
their example. A court of admiralty was called 
and nine were sentenced to death. Captain John 
Augur, William Cunningham, Dennis Mackarty, 
William Dowling, William Lewis, Thomas Morris, 
George Bendal, William Ling and George Roun- 
sivel, the latter of whom was afterwards pardoned. 

On Friday, December 12th, 17 18, the records 
state that *' the prisoners were released from their 
irons, and the guards led them to the ramparts front- 
ing the sea, where prayers were said for them, then 
they were conducted down a ladder to the foot of 
the wall where a gallows was erected, over which 
waved the black flag, and under it a stage supported 
by three butts ; when the hangman had adjusted 
the ropes and all was made ready, the governor 
saw fit to order Rounsivel to be untied, the butts 
were then hauled away with the ropes that were 
around them, the stage fell and the prisoners were 
suspended." When Captain Augur ascended the 
ramparts he had a glass of wine given him, which 
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he drank with "wishes for the success of the Bahama 
Islands and the governor." 

; When Mackarty accepted the king's pardon he 
was appointed by the governor ensign of the mil- 
itia, which commission he had when he joined the 
pirates. 

When he came on to the ramparts of the fort he 
looked cheerfully around him and said to the people 
assembled there : " He knew the time when there 
were many brave fellows on the island who would 
not have suffered him to die like a dog," and at the 
same time pulling off his shoes, kicking them over 
the parapet of the fort, saying : "He had promised 
not to die with his shoes on." 

Morris was dressed with red ribbons, as Mackarty 
was with blue, at his neck, wrists and cap. He said 
going over the ramparts : "We have a new gover- 
nor, but a harsh one. I might have been a greater 
plague to these islands and now I wish I had been." 

The record says : " It will be observed that there 
were but few, besides the governor's followers, 
among the spectators, who had not deserved the 
same fate, but were pardoned by his Majesty's act 
of grace." 

This summary method of dealing with the pirates 
had the desired effect ; organized piracy in the West 
Indies received its death blow, and the government 
of the Bahama Islands could consistently, and did 
very appropriately, adopt for the escutcheon of the 
colony the significant legend, "Expulsis piratis, 
restituta commercia." 
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CHAPTER VIL 



CAPTURE OF NASSA U BT COMMODORE HOPKINS, 



On December 22, 1775, Congress passed an order 
appointing naval officers and establishing a navy. 
Esek Hopkins was commissioned "Commander-in- 
Chief," but styled " Commodore" or "Admiral" by 
the seamen. It was determined that the first regu- 
lar cruise of this new navy should be to the Bahama 
Islands, where it was understood that considerable 
powder was stored, of which the army stood in 
pressing need. The fleet consisted of the Alfred 
24, Columbus 20, Dora 14, Cabot 14, Providence 
12, Hornet 10, Wasp 8, and Fly, despatch vessel. 

No vessel of any importance was met on the way 
to Abaco, where th e fleet was ordered to rendezvous. 
From here Commodore Hopkins determined to make 
a descent upon Nassau. For this purpose three hun- 
dred mariners and landsmen, under the command 
of Captain Nichols, were put into two sloops with 
the hope of surprising the place. As the squadron 
approached the town, however, an alarm was given, 
when the sloops were sent in to cover the landing. 
This was successfully accomplished and Captain 
Nichols got complete possession of the forts and 
entire command of the place, in the course of the 
afternoon and of the following morning, after a very 
insignificant resistance. 
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The governor, aware of the motive of the descent, 
found means to send away a considerable quantity of 
powder during the night, thereby defeating the main 
object of the expedition. Nearly a hundred can- 
non and a large quantity of other stores, however, 
fell into the hands of the Americans. After retain- 
ing possession a few days Commodore Hopkins 
abandoned New Providence on the 17th March, 
bringing away with him as prisoners the governor 
and one or two other men of note. Governor Brown 
was afterwards exchanged for Lord Sterling who 
was captured by Cornwallis, at the battle of Long 
Island, and was held a prisoner on board of the 
'' Eagle," Lord Howe's flag ship. 

The fleet now shaped its course to the northward, 
dropping some of the smaller vessels as they pro- 
ceeded along the coast. They arrived ofT Long 
Island early in April, and captured a tender of six 
guns on the 4th, and on the 5th fell in with and cap- 
tured the Bomb Brig Bolton of eight guns. 

And now occurred one of the most remarkable 
engagements of the entire war, which for intrepidity 
and gallantry is unequaled in naval annals. About 
one o'clock in the morning of the 6th of April, a ship 
was discovered steering towards the Alfred, the 
fleet at the time being somewhat scattered. The 
wind was light and the sea quite smooth, and about 
two, the stranger having gone about the Cabot closed 
with him and hailed. Soon after the latter fired a 
broadside. The first discharge appears to have 
been well directed, but the Cabot was no match for 
an enemy like the one she assailed. In a few min- 
utes she was compelled to haul aboard her tacks 
to get from under the guns of her antagonist, hav- 
ing had her captain severely wounded, her master 
killed and a good part of her crew killed or wounded. 
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The Alfred now took the place of the Cabot, rang- 
ing alongside of the enemy and delivering her fire. 
Then the Providence got under the stern of the 
English ship, and the Andrea Dora was enabled to 
come near enough to do some good service. The 
Columbia was kept at a distance for want of wind. 
After the battle had raged for nearly an hour the 
wheel of the Alfred was shot away and the ship 
broached too, by which the enemy was enabled to 
rake her with deadly effect. Being satisfied that 
he could not capture the whole fleet, the English 
commander after delivering this last fatal broadside 
put his helm up, which brought all the American ves- 
sels astern. Sailing better than any of the squadron, 
most of which were deep in consequence of the can- 
non and stores they had taken aboard, the English 
ship slowly but steadily gained upon her pursuers, 
though a warm cannonade was kept up by both 
parties in this running fight until past daylight. By 
six o'clock the ships had got so far to the eastward 
that Commodore Hopkins felt apprehensive the 
firing would bring out the Newport squadron.* 

The vessel that so bravely attacked the American 
fleet was the Glasgow, 20 guns, with a crew of 
about one hundred and fifty men. There were two 
of the American fleet superior to her in size, num- 
ber of men and guns. Her close encounter with, 
and eventual escape from the American squadron 
reflected great credit upon her commander, Captain 
Tyringham Howe. She was somewhat cut up, 
and. had four men killed and wounded, but the 
American fleet suffered severely, especially the 
Alfred and Cabot, the former having been raked, 
and the latter from laying alongside received a 

*J. Fennimore Cooper's Naval History of the United States. 
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broadside at close range; these two vessels lost 
twenty-three in killed and wounded, and one man 
lost an arm on the Columbia in the chase. 

The result of this first essay of the American 
navy when announced, caused much exultation 
in the country ; it was represented at first as a 
victory, in which three light vessels had been 
taken, and one of force compelled to run. A short 
time, however, served to correct these errors, and 
public opinion then went as far in the opposite ex- 
treme ; for nations are seldom just under disgrace, 
real or imaginary. On the i6th of October, Con- 
gress passed a vote of censure on Commodore Hop- 
kins and, on January 2, 1777, by a vote of that 
body he was dismissed from the service. No Com- 
mander-in-Chief was subsequently appointed. At 
the court-martial held at Providence, Rhode Island, 
the usual attendants of military misfortunes were 
assembled to judge the delinquents. Captain 
Whipple of the Columbus, was tried for not aiding 
the Alfred, and was acquitted ; Captain Hazard of 
the Providence, was cashiered ; Paul Jones who was 
engaged in this expedition was advanced from being 
first lieutenant and was appointed to take charge of 
the Providence. This affair with the Glasgow put 
the service so much out of favor with seamen that 
it was difficult to obtain crews for the navy. Many 
of the seamen having entered for the cruise only, 
their places had to be supplied by soldiers from the 
army. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT OF THE BAHAMAS 

BT THE LOYALISTS. 



In the year 1781, during the American Revolu- 
tion, a Spanish force of fifteen hundred men under 
Don Galvez, made up in part of some American 
volunteers from the rebellious colonies, took posses- 
sion of Nassau and garrisoned it with six hundred 
troops. At this time there was a population of 
2,646 slaves and 1867 whites in the Bahama Islands, 
independent of Turks Island which had a non-resi- 
dent population. The islands settled at this time 
were Providence, Abaco, Exuma, Dependency, 
Eleuthera, Hog, Rose, Harbor, Long, Cat, Andros 
and Turks Islands. 

In April, 1783, a short time previous to the notifi- 
cation of the treaty of peace, Andrew Deveaux, a 
native of South Carolina and lieutenant colonel 
of the Loyal Militia of that colony, planned, organ- 
ized and led an expedition against Nassau, in which 
great boldness, ingenuity and ability were displayed. 
With two armed brigantines commanded by Cap- 
tain Dowd and Fennell and only fifty volunteers, he 
sailed from St. Augustine, East Florida, and after 
obtaining recruits from Eleuthera and adjacent 
islands, consisting of negroes and descendants of the 
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Buccaneers, he landed with his handful of advent- 
urers upon the Island of New Providence, a little to 
the eastward of Fort Montague. His own account of 
the affair is as follows :* 

*' I have the honor to inform you," he wrote, " that 
on the night of the 14th inst., we arrived at the Salt 
Key with our fleet, four miles distant from the Eastern 
Fort, which consisted of thirteen pieces of cannon. 
I landed about a mile from it with my formidable 
body of about one hundred and sixty men, and pro- 
ceeded against it with all possible expedition, deter- 
mined to storm immediately ; but there being a 
plain for some distance around the fortification, 
gave the enemy an opportunity of discovering us, 
when they, in great confusion abandoned the fort 
and drew up in a field near a wood. As soon as I 
came up with them they fired upon us. My young 
troops charged them, made two prisoners, and 
drove the main body in great irregularity into town. 
We sustained no loss on our side. Captain Wheeler 
and Dowd detached about seventy men in boats to 
board three formidable galleys that lay abreast of the 
Eastern Fort, which was effected about the time of 
my skirmish with the enemy. On my going to 
take possession of the fort, I smelt a match on fire, 
which circumstances together with their abandoning 
the works so readily gave me reason to suspect their 
intention. I immediately had the two prisoners 
confined in the fort and halted my troops some dis- 
tance from it, but self-preservation being so natural 
a reflection, they soon discovered the match that was 
on fire, which in half an hour would have com- 
municated to the magazine and two mines that were 
laid for the purpose. 

♦Sabine's Loyalists of the American Revolution. 
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" About two hours after I had taken possession of 
the fort, his Excellency Governor Claraco, sent out 
a flag giving some trifling information of a peace. 
I supposed his information entirely for the purpose 
of putting off* time and amusing me; I, therefore, 
shortly after the return of his flag, demanded the 
surrender of his garrison at discretion, in fifteen 
minutes. In answer to which his Excellency waived 
the surrender and requested a conference with me 
personally, when he made offers which I thought 
prudent to accept; but fortunately his Excellency 
was discovered to be carrying on his works and not 
adhering so strictly to the terms of the truce as he 
ought ; this gave me an opportunity of commencing 
hostilities once more with him. I immediately landed 
eight pieces of heavy cannon from the captured 
vessels, viz : one brig and two sloops, with twenty- 
four and twelve pounders, with which I stole a 
march in the night of the 17th inst., and sunk my 
cannon in the solid rock on Society Hill, which is 
about four hundred yards from the grand fortress, 
consisting of twenty-one pieces of cannon and two 
small flanking batteries of three guns each. On 
an adjacent hill I erected a work with one twelve 
and four four pounders which was not three hundred 
yards distant from them, commanded by Captain 
MacKenzie ; a third work of two nine pounders 
was not complete. 

"The enemy kept up a heavy fire and throwing of 
shells during the night, which had no bad effect. 
On the 1 8th having two batteries ready to open on 
them, and a third, which though not complete, could 
have annoyed them greatly , besides two galleys with 
twenty-four pounders, I gave his Excellency once 
more an opportunity of saving the lives of his men 
from the horrid consequences attending a work being 
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carried by storm; upon which his Excellency sur- 
rendered the garrison." 

The conquest of a fortified island by such a small 
body of men, could only be effected by consummate 
ingenuity and address. " Every artifice was used to 
deceive the Spaniards, both as to the number and 
description of the enemy they had to contend with. 
A show of boats were made continually rowing 
from the vessels, filled with men who apparently 
landed, but in fact concealed themselves by lying 
down as they returned to the vessels, and afterwards 
made their appearance as a fresh supply of troops 
proceeding to disembark. Men of straw it is said 
were dressed out to increase the apparent number 
on the heights, and some of the troops to intimidate 
the Spaniards were painted and disguised as their 
inveterate foes, the Indians." 

It is said that while the governor was hesitating 
about surrendering " that Colonel Deveaux seconded 
his overtures with a well directed shot at the gov- 
ernor's house from a field piece, during his deliber- 
ations, which produced an immediate capitulation. 
The Spanish troops in laying down their arms, it is 
said, could not refrain from expressing the utmost 
mortification and confusion as they surveyed their 
conquerors, not only so inferior in point of numbers 
but ludicrous in their dress and military appear- 
ance."* 

The American war of the Revolution being now 
terminated, and the Bahama Islands restored to 
Great Britain by the bravery and intrepidity of the 
Southern Loyalists, it became apparent to the British 
Ministry that it would be only just and right to give 
these islands to the refugees from South Carolina 

♦McKinnen's Tour through the West Indies, 1804. 
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and Georgia, who were driven from their homes 
and their estates confiscated by their former friends 
and neighbors. ** Accordingly the House of Com- 
mons on the 15th of June, 1784, * voted the sum of 
£7,850 to be placed at the disposal of his Majesty 
to perfect the purchase of the Bahama Islands and 
on May 22, 1786, a further sum of £6,356 was voted 
for the same purpose.' These amounts were paid 
to the proprietary lords, the original grantees of the 
islands under the charter."* 

At the termination of the Revolution war many 
of the refugee Loyalists from South Carolina and 
Georgia took refuge in East Florida, but upon the 
cession of that country in 1783, to the Spaniards, 
many of them emigrated to the Bahamas and joined 
their friends who had gone there from the other 
colonies. 

The beautiful silver mace now in use in the 
House of Assembly, was brought by them from 
South Carolina, for we find the following order, 
passed by that body : 

"Records of the House of Assembly, 

"Friday, 25th June, 1790. 
"Mr. McKenzie moved that John Wells, esquire, be 
empowered and authorized to purchase from the Person 
or Persons having custody of the Silver Mace of the 
late Assembly of the Province of South Carolina, and 
that this House will provide for any sum or expense 
incurred by reason of said purchase.'* 

Some of the refugees managed to take with 
them their slaves, and established beautiful planta- 
tions on the islands, which made ideal homes but 
never paid. Large grants of land were made to the 



***The claim of Admiral Graves and his wife to the Bahamas. 
London, 1815. 
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refugees by the British government. Some of the 
most intelligent of the Loyalists settled upon Long 
Island. Large tracts of land on Eleuthera, abreast 
of Harbor Island, was granted to the Harbor 
Islanders for assisting Colonel Deveaux in the re- 
capture of Nassau. The land being composed of a 
light calcareous rock, covered with a thin coating of 
vegetable mould and small timber, was easily cleared 
and found apparently well suited to the cultivation 
of cotton. In the course of fourteen years from this 
period forty plantations, with between two and three 
thousand acres of cotton and one thousand negroes, 
were enumerated on Crooked Island alone. 

In the claim made by Admiral Graves and his 
wife to the Bahama Islands, mention is made as to 
the value of land there at this time. It says, "Col- 
onel Thomas Browne of the North Carolina Loyal- 
ists, obtained a grant of land in the Caycos from the 
Earl of Dunmore, governor of the Bahamas, which 
he sold twelve months afterwards to a gentleman 
named Forbes, for nine thousand guineas, which 
has been subsequently sold by him to Mr. Clements 
for seventy thousand pounds. Mr. John Mowbray, 
another of the loyal refugees, who had settled on 
the Island of Exuma after he was driven from St. 
Augustine in East Florida, offered Miss Collerton 
(afterward the wife of Admiral Graves) twenty 
thousand pounds for her property in Long Island 
alone." 

It will not be out of place here to show why some 
of the best educated and wealthy people in the 
Southern colonies left the land of their birth, their 
friends and relatives, to settle on these islands. 

Sabine, the American historian, in his valuable 
work " Loyalists of the American Revolution" says 
" At the peace a majority of the Whigs of the sev- 
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eral States committed a great crime. Instead of re- 
pealing the proscription and banishment acts, as 
justice and good policy required, they manifested a 
spirit to place the humbled and unhappy Loyalists 
beyond the pale of human sympathy. When hos- 
tilities ceased mere loyally should have been for- 
given. When in the civil war between the Puritans 
and the Stuarts the former gained the ascendancy, 
and when, at a later period, the Commonwealth was 
established, Cromwell and his party wisely deter- 
mined not to banish nor to inflict disabilities on their 
opponents; and so too, at the restoration of the 
monarchy so general was the amnesty act in its pro- 
visions that it was termed an act of oblivion to the 
friends of Charles, and of grateful remembrance to 
hisyi?^s." 

The wisdom of the alcove statement has been 
exemplified since they were written by the happy 
consequences which have resulted to both parties 
engaged in the late war of Secession, where the 
United States wisely determined not to banish, con- 
fiscate or inflict any disabilities on their opponents 
in the late seceded States. 

Sabine says, ''Dearly enough have the people of 
the United States paid for the crime of the violent 
Whigs of the Revolution, by the expiation of many 
thousands of our countrymen, among who were the 
well educated, the ambitious, and the versed in pol- 
itics. We became the founders of two agricultural 
and commercial British colonies, ruined and ban- 
ished thousands, created animosities to continue for 
generations, for up to within a few years ago the 
most intense hate was cherished by the Loyalists 
and their descendants towards the people of the 
United States. Their fathers were the losers, ours 
were the winners in the war of the Revolution. 
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" It was thought disloyal in a colonist to seek to 
promote sentiments of love on either side, and to 
unite kinsmen who two generations ago were sev- 
ered in the dismemberment of the British empire. 
But the change that has since taken place is won- 
derful, the children of the Whigs and Tories have 
become reconciled and differences are being for- 
gotten." 

At the termination of the revolutionary war the 
different States passed legislative acts for punishing 
the adherents to the Crown ; these usually consisted 
of confiscation of estates, imprisonment or banish- 
ment, and for returning without leave, death with- 
out the benefit of the clergy. Some idea of the num- 
ber of the refugees can be formed when Sabine in- 
forms us that upwards of twelve thousand embarked 
from New York previoys to the evacuation of that 
city for Nova Scotia and the Bahamas. 

The Loyalists of the New England and Middle 
States usually went to Nova Scotia and Canada, 
while from Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia the 
refugees found shelter in the Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Florida and the West Indies, probably the largest 
number from the Southern colonies emigrated to 
the Bahama Islands, which at that time was almost 
uninhabited, and as previously stated, the British 
government bought out the proprietary rights of 
the first grantees of the island for the benefit of the 
Loyalists to whom they gave the islands. 

In Georgia and North and South Carolina the 
Rebels and Loyalists waged a war of extermina- 
tion. Seldom enough did either party meet in open 
or fair fight and give and take the courtesies, and 
observe the rules of civilized war. In connection 
with this it will be interesting to relate the history 
of one of the most prominent Loyalists of this 
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section, who afterward settled in the Bahamas. 
** Thomas Browne of Augusta, Georgia, was regard- 
ed by the revolutionists as one of the most malignant 
and vindictive among the Southern Loyalists, and 
one who is said to have become so solely from the 
illegal and unjustifiable means employed by the pat- 
riots to make him otherwise. His whole history is 
one of curious interest, and if studied of great pub- 
lic value. It shows strikingly the evils to a whole 
nation, and through successive years of a single act 
of popular injustice. He first came into prominence 
by expressing his opposition to the Whigs at a dinner 
in Augusta, in 1775, by ridiculing them in a toast 
which excited their enmity ; he was warned of his 
danger and fled, by order of the * Committee,' he 
was pursued to New Richmond, in South Carolina, 
brought back, tried and sentenced to be tarred and 
feathered ; to be publicly exposed in a cart, to be 
drawn three miles or until he should confess his 
error and swear fealty to the popular cause. He 
refused to make any concessions, was punished as 
doomed, and published as no gentleman. To con- 
ceal his disgrace as well as he could he kept his 
hair short, and wore a handkerchief around his head 
and retreated to Florida. 

He returned in 1776 in command of a corps 
and made fearful incursions on the banks of the 
Savannah. In 1778, he was joined by about 
three hundred more Loyalists from the interior 
of Georgia and South Carolina, this completed 
his regiment and it was put in uniform. A year 
later, at the head of four hundred mounted men, 
he made a forced march to Augusta, and, after 
two engagements in which he was wounded, he 
reached that place and established a military post. 
Reinforced by detachments from other corps of 
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undoubted skill and bravery, exact in discipline, 
among the very people who had treated him with 
the greatest indignity, and relentless in his mode of 
warfare, the '* rebels" had everything to fear from 
his disposition and his operations. Colonel Clarke 
appeared against hinj with a force, sufficient it was 
thought, to compel him to submit to terms of capit- 
ulation ; Browne's conduct during the seige illus- 
trates the best and worst qualities of his character. 
The accounts concerning it are conflicting. It 
appears that the town did not afford an eligible 
position for defence. Browne marched out with his 
troops and some Indians, assailed Clarke on an 
eminence, and dislodged him after a desperate fight. 

It appears also, that the Loyalists leader was sub- 
sequently driven with the men under his personal 
command into a sort of garrison house, from whence 
he maintained a desperate resistance, that he him- 
self was shot through both thighs, that while tor- 
tured with the pain of dangerous wounds and 
swollen legs, he directed every movement ; that the 
besiegers cut off" the supply of water, and as a 
remedy they drank urine of which he was the 
first to drink, that the wounded died for the want 
of surgical aid and hospital stores, that he was 
repeatedly summoned to surrender, and that he held 
out for four days until relieved by the Loyalist 
Cruger, who came to his assistance. All this in a 
military man is admirable, but what follows, if 
true, is infamous. 

Clarke in his retreat left a part of his wounded, of 
whom it is said, thirteen were hung in the stairway in 
Browne's presence, *' that he might have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the victims of his vengeance expire ;" 
four more were hung in various parts of the garri- 
son house, and several others turned over to the 
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Indians to be burned alive. So, too, in 1780, it 
is said that he ordered five persons to be hung, 
and when nearly dead they were cut down and 
delivered to the Indians to be scalped. One 
of these was a youth of seventeen, the son of a 
widow. 

He held Augusta until June, 1781 when, after a 
.siege of nearly three months, in which he displayed 
his usual courage, activity and patience under great 
suffering, he surrendered the post to Pickens and 
Lee. The accusation against him at this lime is 
that he placed an aged prisoner in a bastion where 
he was exposed to death from the hands of his own 
son who commanded a rebel battery. 

By the terms of capitulation Browne was allowed 
to go to Savannah and he was so generally hated, 
that, had he not been specially and strongly guarded 
while on the way thither, it is probable he would 
have been torn limb from limb. He passed among 
the inhabitants whose houses he had burned and 
whose relatives and friends he had executed. The 
mother of one whom he had put to death said to 
him, **In the late day of your prosperity I visited 
your camp and on my knees supplicated for the life 
of my son, but you were deaf to my entreaties, you 
hanged him though a beardless youth before my 
face. These eyes saw him scalped by the savages 
under your command." This woman met Browne 
and his escort, as is said, armed with a knife for the 
purpose of killing him, but was not allowed to speak 
to him until she promised to forbear. Though he 
escaped assassination the adherents of the Crown 
seem to have expected that he would be publicly 
executed, for the officer in command of St. Augustine 
threatened to hang six rebels if Browne was not 
treated as a prisoner of war. After he was ex- 
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exchanged he served at Savannah aiid afterwards at 
Charleston.* 

In October, 1782, he was sent with his rangers 
from Charleston to relieve the troops at St. Au»- 
gustine. At the peace when they disbanded a part 
remained in Florida, some went to Nova Scotia and 
many to the Bahamas. From here Colonel Browne 
wrote an elaborate reply to Ramsay, the historian, 
on his conduct during the war. He related the un^ 
justifiable course of the Whigs and dwelt with em- 
phasis on special cases of their inhumanity ; he in- 
sisted that in the instances which were cited to show 
his own barbarity, he did but execute retributive 
justice on offenders who were identified and who had 
confessed their crimes. He referred to the tarring 
and feathering twelve years previous in these words, 
** Could violations of humanity be justified by ex- 
ample, the cruelties exercised on my person by a 
lawless committee, it might have justified the sever- 
est vengeance ; but esteeming it more honorable to 
forgive than to revenge an injury to those men who 
had treated me with the most merciless cruelty, I 
granted protection and safeguard to such as desired 
it." He avers that all the allegations against him 
which touch his reputation as an officer and a man, 
are false, and says "In the discharge of the duties 
of my profession I can say with truth I never devia- 
ted from the line of conduct the laws of war and 
humanity prescribed. The criminal excesses of 
individuals were never warranted by authority, nor 
ever obtained the sanction of my approbation." He 
speaks of Lee as a gentleman, but of Pickens, as 
permitting murder under his own eye. 

Colonel Browne had estates in Georgia and South 
Carolina which were confiscated, he was compen- 

* Sabine Loyalists of the American Revolution. 
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sated by the government with the munificent sum of 
$150,000. There was hardly a Loyalist in the thir- 
teen colonies who for his individual losses received 
so large a sum. It is a singular fact that the Amer- 
icans who took the royal side, as a body fared infin- 
itely better than the great body of their countrymen 
who were on the winning side, for besides the allow- 
ance of fifteen million and a half of dollars in money, 
a number received annuities, half pay as military 
officers, large grants of land, or were promoted to 
high offices of emolument and honor, and they and 
their sons shared with other subjects in the patron- 
age of the Crown. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NASSAU DURING THE BLOCKADE. 



Next to the Buccaneering period, we now come 
to the most remarkable episode in the history of the 
Bahamas, the part they played in the civil war in 
the United States, about which volumes of enter- 
taining information could be written. When the 
civil war commenced Great Britian endeavored to 
act friendly and justly towards both parties, and as 
is usually the case, she pleased neither. This 
proved extremely unfortunate for all parties con- 
cerned. The two countries are bound together by 
the strongest of ties, blood, language, literature, 
religion and mutual dependence. Bitter feelings of 
hostility between the two nations after memories of 
old and bloody family antagonisms had nearly 
faded away. 

At the commencement of the civil war the 
Queen issued a proclamation of neutrality , forbidding 
the sale of munitions of war to either party, warn- 
ing her subjects against entering any blockaded port 
for purposes of trade under penalty of forfeiture of 
vessel and cargo if captured by either contestant. • 
Great Britain as well as all other civilized powers 
granted to the Confederacy belligerent rights, the 
same as had been accorded to them by the United 
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States. Naturally enough there were parties in 
Great Britain that favored both sides in the contest, 
the same as there were in the Northern States. 
Many too through cupidity were tempted to enter 
into an illegal traffic with the seceded States ; a 
recent writer on this subject says, '' It is to the dis- 
grace of our country that some of the goods smug- 
gled into the Confederacy, via Nassau, were from 
Northern ports, as for example, shiploads of pistols 
brought from Boston in barrels of lard." There 
was also considerable of a trade between Boston 
and the Confederate ports, via Halifax, during 
the war, as well as an immense amount of contra- 
band trade along the border, even by the United 
States officials as, for example, the exploits of 
General Benjamin F. Butler while in command at 
Norfolk, Virginia, in 1864. If citizens of the 
United States, even those from Massachusetts, the 
home of the abolitionists, entered into this traffic 
what could be expected of Great Britain with her 
mills closed, and thousands of operatives obliged to 
resort to the poor rates for subsistence, because she 
was prevented from buying the cotton with which 
the wharves of the Southern States were loaded 
down, awaiting shipment. It must be remem- 
bered too that a natural bond of sympathy existed 
between the people of Bermuda and the Bahamas 
and their kindred in the Southern States, the same as 
existed in Maryland and other border States dur- 
ing the war. 

It was claimed by Unionists that ''the British 
ministry and aristocracy, from political and com- 
mercial considerations, openly and heartily sympath- 
ized with the South, and that under the friendly 
flag of Great Britain secessionists and blockade 
runners were welcomed, and assisted in their nefari- 
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ous traffic both in Nassau and Bermuda ; that this 
unfriendliness of the British Government at that 
time furnished a solid foundation upon which the 
rebellion rested its hopes, thereby greatly protract- 
ing the war and largely increasing the harvest of 
suffering and death, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, improvishing the South and wasting the 
substance of the North." 

It should never be forgotten, however, that the 
Qi^een and the royal family stood faithfully by the 
Union in the days of its sorest peril and refused to 
listen to the importunities of the French Emperor 
to recognize the Confederacy and open the Southern 
ports ; and also the great body of the British work- 
men were on the side of the North, even in the 
cotton famine district they preferred to starve rather 
than have the Southern ports opened, whereby they 
could obtain an abundance of cotton, thereby reliev- 
ing their necessities. 

It is also true, that the Confederacy had many 
friends in Great Britain ; that Gladstone, the great 
Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer, so far forgot 
what was due to his position as to make a speech 
in which he said, "he expected the liberation of the 
slaves by their own masters sooner than from the 
North ;" that Jefferson Davis and the leaders of the 
South have made an army, they are soon I under- 
stand to have a navy, but greater than all this they 
have made a nation." 

In answer to this speech the robust yet tender 
tones of John Bright's voice rang out for the Northern 
cause in the darkest hour of the civil war. His 
voice was heard with no uncertain sound when he 
uttered his indignant protest at anything like a re- 
ception being tendered to Mason and Slidell on 
their release. 
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John Bright for a long time quietly sustained the 
enormous loss of keeping his mills open at least half 
time, with no material to work with. There he 
stood, all Quaker as he was, praying that the North 
might not stay its hand till the last slave was freed, 
even if no bales of cotton were sent to relieve 
his grievous losses, protesting against outside inter- 
ference. 

When the day came which marked the passing 
away of this venerable patriot, one of earth's great- 
est and best, an attempt was made in Congress to 
pass a vote of sympathy, and to the shame and dis- 
grace of the United States, it must be said that Con- 
gress refused to pay even this poor tribute to the 
memory of the best friend the United States had in 
the whole wide world in the hour of her greatest 
distress. This was done because it would be ''of- 
fensive to the Irish. '* 

John Bright could see no difference between dis- 
union in the United States and disunion in the 
United Kingdom. He had written to Mr. Glad- 
stone concerning Parnell, Dillon, O'Brian & Co., 
saying, ''You deem them patriots, I hold them not 
to be patriots but conspirators against the Crown 
and Government of the United Kingdom." These 
men were afterward found guilty of criminal con- 
spiracy, and Parnell was received with honors on 
the floor of Congress. 

While this is being written Dillon and O'Brian, 
two fugitives from justice, are holding meetings in 
the principal cities of the United States, presided 
over by governors, mayors and other public officials, 
for the purpose of raising funds to subsidize eighty- 
six Irish members of Parliament, sent for the pur- 
pose of breaking up the Union. How would the 
people of the United States like it if there was an 
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organization in England for the purpose of raising 
funds to pay members of Congress from the 
Southern States for the purpose of breaking up this 
Union ? 

As previously stated Great Britain endeavored to 
deal justly by both parties in the contest, but pleased 
neither and was blamed by both. This is probably 
the best evidence that can be given to show the im- 
partiality of Great Britain in the great civil war. 
We will now see what the Confederates had to say 
concerning their treatment by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Jefferson Davis complained bitterly of the action 
of Great Britain in this matter, he says, ''The par- 
tiality of Her Majesty's Government in favor of our 
enemies was further evinced in the marked differ- 
ence of its conduct on the subject of the purchase of 
supplies by the two belligerents. This difference 
was conspicuous from the first commencement of 
the war. 

As early as May ist, 1861, the British Minister 
in Washington, was informed by the Secretary of 
State of the United States, that he had sent agents 
to England, and that others would go to France to 
purchase arms, and this fact was communicated to 
the British Foreign Office, which interposed no ob- 
jection. Yet, in October of the same year. Earl 
Russel entertained the complaint of the United 
States Minister in London, that the Confederate 
States were importing contraband of war from the 
Island of Nassau. So too, when the Confederate 
Government purchased in Great Britain, as a neu- 
tral country, vessels which were subsequently armed 
and commissioned as vessels of war, after they had 
been far removed from English waters, the British 
Government in violation of its own laws, and in defer- 
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ence to the importune demands of the United States, 
made an ineffectual attempt to seize one vessel, and 
did actually seize and detain another which touched 
at Nassau on her way to a. Confederate port, and 
subjected her to an unfounded prosecution, at the 
very time when cargoes of munitions of war were 
openly shipped from British ports to New York, to 
be used in warfare against us. Further instances 
need not be adduced to show how detrimental to us 
and advantageous to our enemy, was the manner in 
which the leading European power observed its hoi- * 
low profession of neutrality towards the belliger- 
rats." ♦ 

"^ On the 5th of December, 1861, the first Confed- 
erate vessel arrived at Nassau from Charleston wuth 
144 bales of cotton, and between that time and the 
close of the war 397 vessels entered Nassau from 
Confederate ports, and 588 sailed thence for South- 
ern ports of which 428 were steamers. Of these it 
is known that 42 steamers were captured and 22 
were run ashore and wrecked, chiefly off the ports 
of Charlieston and Wilmington. Fifty-six steamers 
arerecorded as having left the port of Nassau, but 
do not figure among the arrivals from the coast. 
Fifty-one steamers made but one voyage each and 
23 two voyages each. Two steamers made ten 
trips, and the most successful one, the Syren, eigh- 
teen, on her nineteenth voyage she was captured. 
A first-class steamer would run from Nassau to 
Charleston or Wilmington in about forty-eight 
hours, she could be discharged in twenty-four 
hours, the laborers working day and night, three 
days loading and unloading was considered good 
dispatch. 

* Rise and fall of the Confederate Government, Jefferson 
Davis. Vol. II., p. 381. 
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In 1864 the expenses of a vessel which could 
carry 800 bales, including wages, coal, provisions, 
labor, repairs and agent's commission, were about 
£5 ,000 the round trip. The salary of the captain 
was £1 ,000 with the privilege of carrying ten bales 
of cotton on his own account. The purser and 
first officer received £300, with the privilege of 
carrying two bales each, and the pilot received 
£1,000 with the privilege of carrying five bales. 
The sailors received £20 per month and a bounty 
of £10 at the end of a successful trip, which could 
be accomplished usually in seven days. 

The imports of Nassau in i860, were in value 
only £234,029, and its exports £iS7>3So, but the 
imports in 1864, when blockade running was at 
its height, were of the value of £5,346,112, and 
the exports £4,672 ,398. In January and February, 
1865, the last year of the war, twenty steamers ran 
the blockade and landed at Nassau 14,182 bales 01 
cotton, which were of the total value of two and 
three-quarter million of dollars. 

Every one was wild with excitement during these 
years of the war. The shops were packed to the 
ceilings, the streets were crowded with bales, boxes 
and barrels. Fortunes were made in a few weeks 
or months. Money was spent and scattered in the 
most extravagant and lavish manner. The town 
actually swarmed with Southern refugees, captains 
and crews of blockade runners. Every available 
space in or out-of-doors was occupied. Men lay 
on verandas, walls, docks and floors. Money was 
plenty, and siailors sometimes landed with $1,500 
in specie. Wages were doubled, liquors flowed 
freely and the common laborer had his champagne 
and rich food. Not since the days of the bucca- 
neers and pirates had there been such times in the 
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Bahamas, success paid larger premiums than were 
ever attained by any legitimate business in the 
world's commercial history, fully equal to the profits 
realized from Spanish galleons by the Buccaneers. 
To win this success English seamen entered into 
this perilous but lucrative service with alacrity, 
aided by the Bahamians, who seemed inspired to 
adventurous deeds by the spirits of their ancestors. 

The price of steamers rose rapidly, what matter 
if a thousand pounds too much was paid for the 
vessel, a successful trip would realize tens of thous- 
ands. The steamship owners never had such a 
harvest, some of their steamers having been sold for 
nearly double their original cost. 

When Mr. Lincoln proclaimed the blockade in 
April, 1861, it caused a remarkable inequality of 
prices. On one side of the Atlantic were thousands 
of bales of cotton, which was rising in price all over 
the world except in the Southern States, and on the 
other side were powder and guns, coffee and tea, 
medicines and woolen goods, begging to be ex- 
changed for this very cotton, and the only separa- 
tion between these goods was that paper proclama- 
tion. A single cargo that could enter those forbid- 
den ports was a fortune in itself. At Charleston, 
Wilmington and Savannah, cotton was in abundance 
at eight and ten cents a pound, and tens of millions 
of pounds waiting to be sold. At Nassau , only forty- 
eight hours away, it was worth over a dollar a pound 
and the manufacturing world was begging for it. 

The benefit of blockade running to the South 
was incalculable. The business it carried into the 
South, the life and activity it brought, the news it 
told and carried away, the sympathy it communi- 
cated, the money it left behind, was of as much 
moral value as material ; it cheered and encouraged 
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the Southern heart, it was the connecting link be- 
tween the Southern Confederacy and the outer 
world, substantial sympathy of other and older 
nations. 

Fortunes were rapidly made in Nassau, and the 
Bahama treasury overflowed with gold. The gov- 
ernment was soon enabled to wipe out its debt of 
£47,786. The Bahama legislature caused the 
Royal Victoria Hotel to be built in the most elab- 
orate and expensive manner, at a total cost of over 
$130,000, that the Nassau people^ight sumptuously 
entertain their Southern friends. J Here the brave, 
daring and dashing men in gray were the lions of 
the day, and were courted and feted by the high 
dignitaries of Church and State. Without such an 
establishment it would have been almost impossible 
to have provided for the influx of persons connected 
with the blockade business. 

The golden days of Nassau departed as soon as 
the war ended, and the bold, rich and dashing Con- 
federates are nowhere to be seen, but in their places 
come the once dreaded Northerners, including not 
a few Yankees from troublesome New England, to 
repose in the pleasant chambers and feast in the 
banquet hall of the Royal Victoria Hotel, so lately 
honored by the presence of the champions of the 
lost cause. In the next chapter we will give a brief 
description of some of the most noted blockade run- 
ners and their exploits. 



) 
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CHAPTER X. 



BLOCKADE RUNNING. 



The long, low, sandy coast line of the Southern 
States extends for a distance of over 3 ,500 miles, and 
is pierced with 189 openings for commerce. Along 
all this coast dwelt a population keenly alive to the 
pecuniary advantage of successfully welcoming the 
English stranger, and happily triumphant when it 
could deceive or destroy the Yankee invader. It 
was the largest blockade ever attempted by any 
government. 

During all the war Wilmington, in North Caro- 
lina, was the great depot of the blockade running 
trade, every effort was made by the navy to crush 
the business that centred here, but it was found 
impossible. A curious instance of this was seen on 
the day of the attempt to blow up Fort Fisher. On 
the 23d day of December, 1864, the largest fleet 
ever animated by one purpose on this side of the 
Atlantic, the American Armada of the 19th cen- 
tury, stood in for the fort bound for its capture or 
destruction. Here were one hundred and twenty- 
five men-of-war and transports, their only object to 
stop blockade running, and strange to say, one 
saucy blockade runner passed safely through them 
all and entered the river. On January 15, 1865, 
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the fleet and army again attacked the fort and suc- 
ceeded in capturing it ; several of the blockade run- 
ners that were in the river at the time succeeded 
in escaping by running through the fleet. 

Just prior to its destruction Rear Admiral Porter 
wrote to the Department, ''Blockade running 
seems almost as brisk as ever, the new class of 
blockade runners are very fast and sometimes come 
in and play around our vessels, they are built 
entirely for speed. Within the last fifty days we 
have captured and destroyed five million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of property in blockade 
runners." In January of the same year Rear 
Admiral Lee informed the Navy Department of the 
destruction of the steamer Ranger and Vesta, and 
added, '' The Department will perceive that this is 
the twenty-second steamer lost by the rebels and the 
blockade runners off Wilmington within the last six 
months ; an average of nearly one steamer every 
eight days. The rapidity with which these vessels 
were captured or destroyed during the last part of 
the war, attest no less the vigilance of the Federal 
Navy than the boldness with which it was attempted 
to run the blockade. What a life of adventure and 
watchfulness that was on board of the blockade 
runner. 

Follow the career of one of the steamers, the Ban- 
shee, for instance ; the captain says, '' We left Wil- 
mington September 21st at 5.30, on the 2 2d dis- 
covered a large steamer about two miles off. This 
fellow gave us a tremendous chase. At first when 
the water was smooth, we gained on him; it then 
came on to blow, and he got his sails to bear and 
came up with us ; I thought I saw New York in pros- 
pective. We then threw over part of our deck load 
and went away from him. The wind increased 
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almost to a gale and he came up again. We then 
put her head to the sea and threw the remainder of 
the deck load off, which lightened her and we 
gained steadily, and lost him at 7.30 p.m., after a 
chase of fourteen hours, and right glad was I to 
see him stop. We should have been surely taken 
if we had not lightened her." 

The chase of such a blockade runner as this was 
a scene of intense excitement to every person on 
board the man-of-war. Pride, patriotism and 
pockets wer^ all appealed to. These steamers 
were richly laden and their capture put half of the 
value of vessel and cargo into the pockets of the 
captors ; they were built expressly for speed, and to 
capture them it was first necessary to overhaul 
them by superior speed. All these vessels were 
built so as to deceive : they were long, low in the 
water, quite narrow and painted a dull, neutral 
color, so as not to catch the eye of the watching 
sailor; they burned a coal that emitted no smoke. 
To see, chase, overhaul and capture them was the 
eager desire of every American sailor. Their 
share of prize money at times was enormous, as 
witness for example the case pf the Magnolia, which 
on the last day of July, 1862, captured the Memphis 
with a cargo of cotton and resin, and as there was 
no other vessel in sight, the more than half million 
dollars that fell that hour into their clutches was 
divided among them. The lieutenants received 
$38,318.55 each for their share of that day's work. 
Each ordinary seaman's share was over $1 ,700. 

The laws that regulate the condemnation of 
prizes provide that all who join in the capture shall 
share in the proceeds, and that all shall be consid- 
ered as aiding in the capture who are within signal- 
ing distance. The captor generally got one-half the 
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avails of the property sold, both of ship and cargo, 
government the other half. The Hope was cap- 
tured by the tug Eolus, off Wilmington, October 
22, 1864, the acting master received $13,164.85 for 
his day's work. The assistant engineer received 
for his share $6,667, or more than four years' pay. 
The seamen obtained over $1,000 apiece. 

The lucky Eolus also assisted nine days later in 
capturing the Lady Stirling, the cargo and vessel 
sold for $509,354.64, each of the acting-ensigns of 
the Eolus received $9,589,67 from the Stirling, 
making about $23,000 prize money for their ten 
days' work. The seamen each received $2,000 in 
addition to the thousand they had pocketed nine 
days before from the Hope. It was a fortunate 
capture that of the Lady Stirling, for them, and 
shows how uncertain it is whether the blockade 
runner shall make a fortune for its owners or its 
captors. When she came down the river, soon 
after dusk, she was noticed by one of the blockad- 
ing squadron that was not near enough to stop her, 
but that sent up signal rockets to warn the rest of 
the fleet that a blockade runner was going out. 

The Calypso and the Eolus saw these rockets 
and sailed in, and as the Stirling came sweeping 
by under as full a head of steam as the best of oil 
and coal could produce, the Calypso poured a full 
broadside into her, every shot striking and setting 
her on fire. But the Lady swept on. The vessel 
was worth $800,000, and the captain could not vol- 
untarily yield that value to the Yankees. For three 
hours the Stirling sailed southward along the shore, 
followed by the Calypso and Eolus a little further off 
land. After a chase of about thirty-five miles, 
varied by a few guns at long bowls, the Lady 
Stirling turned around, hoping to escape by doubl- 
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hig. But the movement only brought her into the 
jaws of the Eolus. A broadside was once more 
poured in as she turned, and finding it impossible 
to escape she surrendered ; i8o bales of burning 
cotton was then thrown overboard. The vessel 
and cargo was sold for over a half million of 
dollars. 

Whenever the blockade runner could not escape 
every effort was made to destroy her, generally by 
wrecking her on the nearest beach, if possible under 
the guns of Fort Fisher, when the cargo could be 
saved, which would compensate the owners for the 
loss of the steamers. 

The writer visited this locality in 1873, and 
found the beach lined with sunken steamers, the 
hulls firmly imbedded in the sand, and in several 
cases with the smoke staqk and walking beam still 
standing. i 

When a vessel was captured she was sent with a 
prize crew to Philadelphia, .Kew^ York or Boston. 
Congressional investigation developed the fact that 
it cost to condemn a prize in New York 15.39 per 
cent., Philadelphia 14.69, Boston 5.83, therefore it 
cost three times as much to procure justice in New 
York as in Boston. The writer can remember when 
a boy, of seeing many of the blockade runners that 
were brought into Boston, condemned and sold. 

During the war sixteen hundred captures were 
made, of every description, from the empty boat to 
the magnificent steamer but just launched. Of 
this less than one-half were condemned and sold, 
yet these captures realized at auction more than 
$25,000,000.00. As much property was destroyed 
as was captured, so it is safe to assume that the loss 
of the blockade runners was over fifty million dol- 
lars. Truly it must have been a lucrative business 
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to have lost this amount and to have kept up block- 
ade running till the last Southern port was captured. 

One of the most successful blockade runners was 
J. Wilkinson, an officer in the United States navy 
before the war. On the commencement of hos- 
tilities he surrendered his commission and was 
appointed by the Confederate government execu- 
tive officer of the iron-clad Louisiana. He was 
taken at the capture of New Orleans and was con- 
fined in a casemate in Fort Warren in Boston 
Harbor, where he says, "Little more than a year 
had passed away since I had planted a signal staff 
upon its parapet, being then engaged as chief of a 
hydrographic surveying party in surveying the ap- 
proaches to Boston Harbor." When he was released 
he was sent by the Confederate government to 
England to purchase a vessel to run the blockade. 
He succeeded in purchasing a fine side wheel 
steamer of light draught and great speed, called the 
Giraffis, plying between Belfast and Glasgow. The 
first voyage was to Nassau, from whence she cleared 
December 26, 1862, for Havana ''and a market." 

Captain Wilkinson says : *' We approached the 
western bar off Wilmington on the night of December 
29th. The weather had been so clear and the sea so 
smooth that we had communicated with the Confed- 
erate pickets at several points along the coast, and 
no sail was visible from aloft until about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when a cruiser hove in sight. As 
she was coasting along the land and approaching 
us we turned the Giraffe's bow away from her and 
got up more steam, easily preserving our distance. 
A little while before sunset she wore around and we 
immediately followed her example, gradually less- 
ening the distance between us, and an hour after 
dark we had the pleasure of passing inside of her 
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at anchor off New River Inlet. She was evidently 
blockading that harbor and had run down the coast 
to reconnoitre. Before approaching the bar 1 had 
adopted certain precautions against disaster which 
1 ever afterwards followed. Any one who showed 
an open light when we were near the fleet was 
liable to the penalty of death upon the spot ; a cool, 
steady leadsman was stationed at each quarter to 
give the soundings, a staunch old quartermaster 
took the wheel, and a kedge bent to a stout hawser, 
was slung at each quarter. All lights were extin- 
guished, the fire room hatch covered over with a 
tarpaulin, and a hood fitted over the binnacle with a 
small circular opening for the helmsman to see the 
compass through the aperture. About ten o'clock 
we passed inside the first ship of the blockading 
fleet, about five miles outside of the bar, and four 
or five others appeared in quick succession. 

The GiraflTe was cutting rapidly through the 
smooth water and going at mil speed when, with a 
shock that threw nearly every one on board off his 
feet, the steamer was brought up "all standing" 
upon the "Lump,'* a small sandy knoll with deep 
water on both sides of it. The nearest blockader 
was fearfully close to us, and all seemed lost. The 
glimmer of a light or an incautiously loud order 
would bring a broadside from that frowning battery 
crashing through our bulwarks. To execute the 
order to drop the kedge, it was necessary to directly 
approach one of the blockaders, and so near to her 
did they let it go that the officer of the boat was 
afraid to call out that it had been dropped, and 
muffled the oars as he returned to make his report: 
Fortunately the tide was rising and after twenty 
minutes of trying suspense the order was given " to 
set taut on the hawser" and the stern of the Giraffe 
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slowly and steadily turned seaward. The hawser 
was cut and we headed directly for the bar channel, 
and passed safely over the bar into the river. The 
Giraffe was then transferred to the Confederate 
government, and named the R. E. Lee. 

The Lee ran the blockade twenty-one times while 
under the command of Captain Wilkinson, making 
regular trips to either Nassau or Bermuda. During 
that time she carried between six and seven thous- 
and bales of cotton, worth at that time two millions 
of dollars in gold and carried into the Confederacy 
equally valuable cargoes. But at last her career 
as a blockade runner ended. After a successful 
run from Nassau to Wilmington, Wilkinson was 
ordered by the Confederate government, on October 
loth, 1863, to take a party of twenty-six officers 
to Halifax, N. S., and attempt the release of the 
prisoners on Johnson's Island in Lake Erie. This 
was the Lee's last voyage under the Confederate 
flag. Sailing from Halifax with a full cargo she 
was captured off the coast of North Carolina through 
the incompetency of Wilkinson's successor ; he says, 
" My staunch old helmsman who had been released 
in New York by claiming British protection, started 
at once in search of me, and met me after our un- 
successful Johnson's Island expedition. He actually 
shed tears as he narrated the circumstances that led 
to her capture. 'She would have gone in by her- 
self,' he said * if they had only let her alone.'"* 

Captain Wilkinson afterwards commanded the 
privateer Chickamauga, and destroyed many ves- 
sels between Hatteras and Long Island. He then 
took command of the blockade runner Chameleon, 



♦The narrative of a blockade runner by Captain J. Wilkinson, 
of the Confederate navy. 
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in which he made his last trip to Wilmington, which 
he describes as follows : " Early in the night we 
made the Mound Light ahead, for which I shaped 
our course. The range lights were showing and 
we crossed the bar without interference, but without 
a suspicion of anything wrong. We were under 
the guns of Fort Fisher in fact, and close to the fleet 
of United States vessels, which had crossed the bar 
after the fall of the fort. I directed my signal offi- 
cer to communicate with the shore station. His 
signal was promptly answered, but turning to me 
he said, ''No Confederate signal officer there, sir ; he 
cannot reply to me." The order to wear around 
was instantly obeyed, and not a moment too soon, 
for the bow of the Chameleon was scarcely pointed 
for the bar before two light cruisers were plainly 
visible in pursuit. Nothing saved us from capture 
but the twin screws, which enabled our steamer to 
turn as upon a pivot in the narrow channel between 
the bar and the "rip." We reached the bar before 
our pursuers, and were soon lost to sight in the 
darkness. We shaped our course for Nassau, 
where we arrived without accident." An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to run into Charleston 
Harbor, " when the course of the Chameleon was 
again and for the last time shaped for Nassau, as 
we turned away from land our hearts sank within 
us, as the conviction forced itself upon us that the 
cause for which so much blood had been shed, and 
so many sacrifices cheerfully made, and miseries 
endured, was about to perish." 
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CHAPTER XI 

NASSAU. 



The view of Nassau from the sea is very striking, 
but whether it is the beauty of the situation that 
impresses the visitor so much, or the fact that every- 
thing tropical is strangely fascinating to the unac- 
customed beholder, I know not; perhaps it is both. 
To a person coming from a northern climate, it is 
like realizing for the first time a picture one has 
been in the habit of seeing for years in their imagi- 
nation. 

On passing through the streets there is seen on 
all sides strange tropical foliage, stately palms, 
graceful bananas, lemon and lime trees, the tall 
cocoanut, the mango, sapodilla, citron, bread-fruit, 
orange, paw-paw, date, almond, pineapple, guava, 
and, in fact, every tropical plant and flower that 
one has been accustomed to see at home only in 
conservatories. 

Nassau is a very quiet and orderly city. Stran- 
gers are much impressed by the absence of scenes of 
violence, drunken brawls, and profane, abusive and 
irritating language in the public streets and places 
of popular resort. In fact such offences are severely 
punished in Nassau. " Keeping the peace" there 
means the curbing of unbridled tongues, and the 
criminal code for such offences is enforced by the 
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swift and sure administration of justice by the 
courts, aided by the police department with its 
efficient and fine looking black patrolmen. Con- 
victs are made to labor upon the streets, and the 
chain gangs, in their white prison uniforms, while 
at work in the hot sun, exert a moral influence 
which is widely and deeply felt. 

The city of Nassau is built on the north shore of 
the island of New Providence, and contains 14,000 
inhabitants, about one-fifth of whom are white. 
The principle part of the present city was built 
during the reign of the three Georges, and besides 
Fort Charlotte, many of the streets were named 
after members of the royal family, as George street, 
Frederick street, and Cumberland street, while the 
name of Nassau itself was no doubt a compliment 
to the House of Hanover. Its harbor is excellent, 
being protected by Hog Island, which stretches from 
east to west about a half mile from shore, forming 
a natural breakwater. The principal entrance to 
the harbor is at the west end, and is deep enough 
to admit vessels drawing seventeen feet of water. 
Within half a mile of the bar the soundings sink 
suddenly from ninety to eighteen hundred feet. 
About four hundred feet from the harbor runs 
a slope ninety feet high on which the town of 
Nassau is built. Every house stands alone in its 
own garden around which are all sorts of creepers, 
laden with pink, purple, blue, and yellow blossoms, 
roses, jessamine, bougainvilier, poinsettia, gardenia 
and hibiscus, grow in great profusion ; double ole- 
anders, of which there are three different shades of 
rose-pink, besides white, grow wild everywhere. 
Along the edge of the harbor is the principal busi- 
ness street, called Bay street, divided into east and 
west. From this street the others run up to the 
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crest of the hill, where are situated Government 
House, The Royal Victoria Hotel, and other promi- 
nent buildings. The courts of justice and all the 
other public buildings are collected together in a 
small park in the middle of Bay street. 

All around the town are negro settlements, for 
the colored population live apart from the whites in 
the suburbs of the city. The principal of these 
are Delancy's town, to the westward of Nassau, 
and Bain's and Grant's towns, which extend to the 
rear of Fort Fincastle. Fox Hill and Adelade are 
at some distance from Nassau, and were originally 
settled by native Africans rescued from slavery by 
British men-of-war. The last cargo of three hun- 
dred was landed here about twenty-five years ago, 
and many of them are yet alive. 

In strolling toward Grant's town in the early 
morning you will be sure to meet numbers of 
colored women with large trays on their heads, 
piled high with bananas, or oranges, vegetables 
and other things, all laid out in layers. They are 
frequently accompanied by children, carrying pal- 
metto thatch or large palmetto leaves to be seperated 
into fine pieces and made into hats. The Nassau 
market is always well supplied with fruit and vege- 
tables, but, like most tropical American towns, 
nearly everything that comes into it is brought 
piecemeal on the people's heads. 

For such a small island Nassau has more than its 
share of curious and entertaining things in the way 
of caves, lakes, fortifications, and interesting walks. 
Every place of interest is free to anybody who 
desires to go there and nearly all are within easy 
walking distance from the hotel. The hill on which 
Nassau stands is about three miles long and one 
hundred feet high. 
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Fort Fincastle is on the summit of the hill, 
a few hundred yards east of the hotel ; it is 
approached by way of the Queen's staircase, a great 
passageway cut through the coral rock, sixty or 
seventy feet deep by about thirty feet wide. From 
its situation there is no doubt that it was cut to make 
a quick and safe masked road between the fort and 
shore, so that troops could be taken either way 
without exposing them to the enemy's fire. Fort 
Fincastle viewed from one point, looks exactly like 
a paddle-wheel steamboat. The fort is used now 
only as a signal station, to give notice of the 
approach of vessels. The present works were 
erected in 1789, by Lord Dunmore and received its 
name from one of his titles. 

At the western end of the hill is Fort Charlotte, 
named after Queen Charlotte in 1788, erected by 
Lord Dunmore, the last royal governor of Virginia. 

Guarding the shore at the east end of the town is 
old Fort Montague. This is the oldest fort of all and 
is the one described in a previous chapter as being 
captured by the Americans in March, 1776, under 
Commodore Hopkins, and again by the Spaniards 
in 1781, who in turn were expelled by the loyalists, 
under Lieut. Col. Deveaux, in April, 1783. This 
fort was built by Lieut. Bruce in 1742, who planned 
and superintended its construction. 

Owing to the capture and destruction of Nassau 
b)'' the Spaniards and others the early history of 
New Providence is so meagre and incomplete that, 
in this as well as other matters, it is difficult to 
obtain from the records any reliable history of local 
events. 

There are a number of subterranean chambers 
attached to Fort Charlotte which are well worth 
a visit. Rumor says they are connected with 
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Government House, two miles away, by an under- 
ground passage. The fort is surrounded by a dry 
moat crossed by a drawbridge ; from the top of the 
fort a fine view can be obtained of New Providence 
and the surrounding islands. Below the fort, 
guarding the western entrance of the harbor, is a 
water battery of four guns, and adjoining it is an 
esplanade, which was once a favorite resort for the 
residents during the afternoon. An obelisk has 
been erected here to the memory of Thomas Edden 
and others who were drowned within sight of this 
spot, while bravely trying to save the lives of the 
crew of a pilot boat which was aground on the bar. 

Proceeding along Bay street, on returning to the 
town, a small park is passed, known as Fleeming 
Square, named after an Admiral who was on this 
station in 1829-30. This forms the parade ground 
for the military, their barracks are erected on the 
northern side of the square, on the site of Fort 
Nassau, which was erected in 1750, by Peter Henry 
Bruce, the early historian of these islands. For 
the past twelve years the garrison of the island has 
consisted of two companies of negro troops from 
one of Her Majesty's West India regiments. 

At Fleeming Square commences the business 
part of the town. Bay street here becomes, on the 
south side, a continuous line of business houses, 
with several hotels or boarding houses, while on the 
north side are a number of detached stores, erected 
on land reclaimed from the harbor. These stores 
were hastily erected during the blockade running 
period, to meet the requirements of trade at that 
time. The first building of importance after passing 
Fleeming Square is the Vendue House, erected 
many years ago for the convenience of traders sell- 
ing their goods at public auction, now but littl«> 
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used. Opposite to it is the principal cross street of 
the city, George street, leading up the hill to 
Government House, at the head of the street. This 
building is situated on the highest spot on the range 
of hills which form the background to Nassau, and 
is reached by a flight of steps from George street ; 
it is approached by carriages only from the two 
sides. A fine view of the city and harbor is 
obtained from here. Proceeding along Bay street 
a little beyond the Vendue House the visitor will 
pass the fish market which is well worth looking in 
upon, here are seen many tropical fish that are not 
found in northern waters. The sponge exchange 
is also situated close by, in which the sponges that 
are brought in during the day are sold at auction 
the following morning. 

In the centre of the city on the south side of 
Bay street, at the corner of Parliament street, which 
leads up to the hotel, are the public buildings 
erected in 1812. They consist of three portions, 
forming as many sides to a quadrangle, open to the 
mouth. The centre building contains the post 
oflSce, council chamber, chief justice oflSce, and 
court room. The eastern wing contains the treas- 
ury, custom house, registers and colonial secretary's 
offices. The western wing contains the House of 
Assembly, on the walls of which are the portraits 
of George III. and his consort Queen Charlotte, 
and of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. The mace 
of the House of Assembly is the same as was used 
in South Carolina before the Revolutionary war 
and was brought here by loyalists from that colony. 
The Attorney General, Surveyor General, and 
Provost Marshal have offices on the ground floor. 
The police barracks and public library are in the 
rear of the public buildings. The public library 
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contains 7,000 well selected volumes and a valuable 
collection of legal works. The reading room is 
supplied with the leading English and American 
newspapers and magazines. This building is 
octagonal, and rather picturesque, resembling a 
mosque ; it was formerly a prison and the cells once 
filled with pirates and boozy blockade runners now 
form the alcoves of the well arranged library. The 
spacious and handsome prison recently constructed 
near Fort Fincastle is built with all the modern 
requirements, and the most perfect ventilation has 
been secured throughout, a very important matter 
in this climate. The walls are of native stone and 
the iron work was imported from England. Each 
prisoner has a separate cell, and each contains an 
average of eight hundred cubic feet of space. The 
convicts are employed in the making and repairing 
of roads, cleaning drains, weeding streets, and 
keeping the public grounds in order. The female 
prisoners are employed in ginning cotton, grinding 
corn, making and repairing clothes, and in washing 
for the whole establishment. Old and hardened 
offenders are employed in breaking stone for repairs 
of public roads. It is creditable to the people that 
the prison is usually half empty, the yearly average 
being about two hundred and seventy-five. 

The New Providence asylum, also near Fort 
Fincastle, was established in Nassau in 1809, ^^^ 
the infirm, poor and impotent of the island, and also 
for an asylum for lunatics and lepers. A public 
dispensary is connected with the asylum, at which 
medicines are supplied to the sick poor of New 
Providence and also medical and surgical aid. 

The military hospital, on West street, occupies 
one of the most beautiful and com. ending sites in 
the city. It was formerly the old Government 
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House, built by Lord Dunmore. It is a very sub- 
stantial stone edifice. The wainscoting, doors, 
stairs, and all the interior fittings, are of solid 
mahogany. In converting it into a military hospital 
it has undergone some alterations, which has not 
improved its appearance, but has rendered it more 
suitable for its present purpose. 

The Government House is pleasantly situated on 
Mount Fitzwilliam, and commands an extensive 
view of the island, the grounds surrounding it con- 
tain about eighteen acres. The approach to it is 
appropriately adorned by a colossal statue of 
Christopher Columbus, which was modeled in 
London by the aid of Washington Irving, and im- 
ported by General Sir James Carmichael Smith, 
who presented it to the colony. The whale's jaw- 
bones on each side was presented by the Turks 
Island Whaling Company. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PLACES OF INTEREST IN THE VICINITT OF 

NASSAU. 



The Island of New Providence is about twenty 
miles long from east to west, and an extreme width 
of about seven miles from north to south, with an 
average width of about five miles ; and embraces a 
total area of about eighty-five square miles. With 
the exception of a few square miles occupied by 
Nassau and its vicinity there is but little upon the 
island except water and wilderness, the former 
brackish and rising and falling with the tide, and 
the latter to a large extent, a dense low jungle with 
stretches of a small growth of pitch pine forests ris- 
ing from a thick undergrowth of scrub palmettos. 

The western extremity of New Providence is 
called Clifton Point, and its eastern extremity East 
Point. In a south-westerly direction from Nassau, 
at a distance of about seven miles, is Lake Kil- 
larney, a body of shallow, brackish water nearly 
three miles in length from east to west, and 
about two-thirds of a mile in width from north to 
south. The Blue Hill range is about seven miles 
long and running east and west, separates this lake 
from Lake Cunningham, a small body of shallow 
water, half a mile wide and nearly three miles in 
length from east to west. This lake, with its 
beautiful little mangrove islands, is well worth 
visiting, and the drive for a mile or two through the 
pine woods and scrub palmettos, rendered neces- 
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sary to reach it, gives one an ample opportunity to 
see something of the rough and rocky nature of the 
soil of this portion of the island. 

The water of both these lakes rises and falls with 
the tide. This is a peculiarity of most of the in- 
terior ponds of the Bahamas and is even noticeable 
in the 3wamps, showing that the porous rock 
absorbs the sea water and the rise of the tide is 
throughout the entire island. Nothing could be 
better for the preservation of health. Instead of 
stagnant, disease-laden water, standing in the low 
lands, it is clear salt water from the ocean, chang- 
ing with every tide. 

These lakes in the winter season abound in 
ducks, the most common of which are the ruddy 
duck, red headed, ringnecked, black-headed, and 
green-winged teal. They afford fine sport for 
gunners, and as the islands are entirely destitute of 
wild animals, it is the only thing in the way of 
hunting that can be obtained in the Bahamas. 
The Blue Hills attain an elevation of one hundred 
and twenty feet, which is considerable of a height 
for land in the Bahamas. Caves exist in the western 
extremity of the hill that separates the two lakes ; 
there is always something of the weird and mysteri- 
ous connected with caves to make them objects of 
interest, especially is this the case with these, 
situated as they are, in close proximity to a sea so 
recently infested with pirates, and their location 
upon an island not very long ago in possession of a 
now vanished race, suggests many a question which 
only the dead can answer, in fact, the only remains 
of any importance of the grossly wronged and un- 
fortunate Indians that have been discovered in the 
Bahamas, has been found in the caves which 
abound on all the islands ; the caves were probably 
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the places of last resort of the wretched Lucayan 
when pursued by the Spaniards and their blood- 
hounds. Catsby, the naturalist, a century ago in 
writing the natural history of these islands states 
that many of these islands, particularly Providence, 
abound with deep caverns containing salt water at 
their bottom. These pits being perpendicular from 
their surface are frequently so choked up and 
obscured by the falling of trees and rubbish, that 
great caution is required to prevent falling into 
them, and it is thought that many men who never 
returned from hunting have perished in them. 
When the attention of an old resident of Nassau 
was called to this passage he assented to its truth. 
To this day the island, though so small, is largely 
unknown to its people. This seems incredible, but 
is none the less true. The citizens of Nassau care 
not to explore the dense jungles that exist a short 
distance from their doors, and this statement will 
also apply to many of the out islands, of which 
Andros is a notable instance, the interior having 
never been explored, and, as previously stated, it is 
believed by the negroes to be inhabited by wild 
Indians. 

An article appeared in a recent number of the 
Nassau Gazette which states that "In the south 
part of the island, about a mile from shore, near an 
extensive cocoanut plantation, is a natural reservoir 
of fresh water, called the 'Mermaid's Pool.' It is 
situated in a rocky wooded plain, so perfectly level 
that it would be difficult for a rabbit to find a hillock 
sufficiently high for concealment ; it is about one 
hundred and fifty yards in diameter, sixty-five feet 
deep and without banks. The water comes to the 
very brim and it has a depth of forty feet at the very 
edge, which is the more remarkable as the adjacent 
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sea is so shallow that it would be necessary to go 
five miles from the' shore before a depth equal to 
that of the pool is reached." Although a great 
natural curiosity, and but a few miles from the city, 
the writer says, *'it is almost unknown to the 
people of Nassau." 

The drives around Nassau are very charming, 
often leading by the seaside. There are few scenes 
more replete with quiet but exquisite and satisfying 
beauty than the drive to Fort Montague towards 
sunset; on one side groves of palms, lithe and 
graceful, gently swaying their undulating plumage 
in the evening wind ; on the other side, the sea 
murmuring on the white coral sands ; in the dis- 
tance the city and the port outlined against a sky 
ablaze with the glory of the tropics. 

The roads are always excellent, being cut out of 
the soft coral rock, they are as hard and smooth as 
an asphalt pavement. 

The drive through Grantstown is also a novel 
one, with its bananas and oranges growing in every 
yard, its African cabins half hidden in foliage, its 
little stands in the street for the sale of sugar cane, 
home-made candy and fruits. It is thoroughly 
tropical in every respect, the people live out of 
doors, cook their little breakfast over a few embers 
in the front yard, and everywhere may be seen 
women washing their clothes under the shade of 
orange or almond trees. The people are all 
Africans, and descendants of Africans, many of 
them retain their native language and have their 
faces tattooed and their teeth filed to a point, and 
are all very free to talk with any stranger who goes 
through their streets. 

Within easy walking distance of Nassau is one 
of the most remarkable lakes on the island, it is 
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known as ** Waterloo or the Lake of Fire.** It is a 
phosphorescent lake, one thousand, feet long by 
three hundred broad, the phosphorescence is so 
povyerful that the effect of it is unsurpassed in any 
part of the world. The lake, of course should be 
visited at night, and the darker the night the 
better. There is no unusual appearance of phos- 
phorescence on the surface of the water until one 
gets into a boat and pulls off. The first stroke of 
the oars gives you a fine start, for as soon as they 
stir the water up they seem to be dipped in melted 
gold, and one cannot resist the belief that there is 
actual fire there. 

It is usual for the visitor to be accompanied by 
boys swimming alongside of the boat, who produce 
the most extraordinary effect imaginable. As they 
move along one distinctly sees the outline of their 
limbs beneath the water, swarthed, as it were, in 
fiery, golden drapery, mystic and wonderful, setting 
off a black ebony head clearly visible by the 
unnatural light, presenting quite an unearthly 
appearance. The headings and large print of 
newspapers are distinctly legible by the light 
caused by the oars. Whenever a boat travels 
through the water there is of course a cutting of 
water at the bow and an eddy left just behind the 
stern. At Waterloo that cutwater and eddy are of 
flaming fire. 

The lake is full of fish, and as the boat moves 
along frightened fish dart about on all sides, leav- 
ing fiery trails behind them. Now and then a tur- 
tle is disturbed, and as he moves along he looks 
like a revolving sun. As the more distant fish 
move about, they form little vapory clouds of fire, 
flashing and darting about on the surface like the 
northern lights. 
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No description can give an adequate idea of the 
lake of fire at Waterloo, and no effect of phosphor- 
escence ordinarily seen even in the tropics can sug- 
gest even the faintest notion of it. The nearest 
approach to it that the writer has ever seen was in 
Gloucester Harbor, Mass., and was due to the 
large amount of decayed fish in the water. But 
here the most curious part of the whole aflfair is 
that it cannot be accounted for. The lake, which 
is artificial, was constructed for the purpose of stor- 
ing turtles. The bed is cut out of the solid coral 
rock, and is only a few hundred yards from the 
sea, with which it is connected by a small ditch, 
also cut through the rock. When the gate in this 
ditch is open the tide rises and falls in the lake. 
No matter how often the water is changed, its 
phosphorescence is never destroyed, and though it 
has been several times analyzed no light has ever 
been thrown on the subject. 

One of the most interesting expeditions and one 
that will give the visitor an idea of what New Prov- 
idence was in its palmy days before the abolishing 
of slavery, and will forcibly remind him of similar 
places he may have visited in the Southern States, 
is the drive from Nassau to Clifton ; for the last two 
or three miles as you approach it the carriage can 
hardly get through the thick brush, and yet only 
fifty years ago this was a rich garden producing 
cotton, coflfee, sugar, and many* other things that 
go to stock the markets of the world. Clifton is 
the only spot on the island where anything like a 
blufl!* or cliff is to be seen. Close by the cliff are 
the remains of what was once a private bath and 
bath house. A little to the left, if j^ou can make 
up your mind to fight through thick brush which it 
is difficult to penetrate, you will find the remains of 
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large gates, and what was^ once a wide carriage 
drive noW completely overgrown with really good 
sized trees and undergrowth, and leading to the 
ruins of a large three-storied house on the English 
plan, with the remains of coach house and stable 
for several carriage horses, and large slave build- 
ings attached. Fifty years ago this was the home 
of a wealthy planter, who lived here in style with 
troops of slaves and drove to Nassau over a good 
road kept in order by them. To-day you can 
scarcely fight your way through thorns and briars 
to look at its ruins. So much for free negro labor 
and the sudden emancipation of a race that has 
been in bondage for generations and leaving them 
to shift for themselves. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE OUT ISLANDS. 



By this term all the outlying islands of the 
Bahama group surrounding New Providence are 
known. It may be said with respect to their names, 
that you may have your choice of three names 
given them at different periods of time, by the 
Indians, the Spaniards and the English. The 
natives generally describe them by some peculiarities 
which at present cannot always be ascertained, for 
their language has almost perished with their race. 
Their denomination by the Spaniards on their old 
charts seem to have been arbitrary, and like their 
dominion over them, but transitory. The few 
English names which can be traced are founded on 
some natural allusions made by sailors to whose 
roving and intrepid spirit England is indebted for 
this colony, its sandy and rocky shores abandoned 
and avoided by other nations, affording them for 
many years a favorite and congenial retreat. 

These men who succeeded the original inhabi- 
tants must have been lineally descended from the 
early inhabitants of England, if the description of 
the latter by Greene is to be credited. '* From the 
first, the daring of the English race broke out in 
the secrecy and suddenness of the pirate's swoop, 
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in the fierceness of their onset, in the careless glee 
with which they seized either sword or oar, * Foes 
are they ' sang a Roman poet of the time, * fierce 
beyond other foes, and cunning as they are fierce ; 
the sea is their school of war, and the storm their 
friend ; they are sea wolves, they prey on the 
pillage of the world.'" 

With vessels of light draught they mastered the 
intricacies of the torturous channels and made them- 
selves familiar with points of special danger, the 
safest lines of approach and retreat, the harbors of 
refuge, the best place of concealment, and the 
strongholds of defence, countless rocks and reefs, 
extensive shoals and banks, intricate currents and 
cross-currents, severe storms and an occasional 
hurricane, would seem to provide just such a home 
as these brigands of the sea desired. 

The out islands in the past have been under a 
great disadvantage in being so far distant from 
Nassau, the only communication being by sailing 
vessels. Produce shipped to that port was very 
liable to perish before arriving there, and if it did 
arrive in good condition, and the steamer had 
sailed, it would spoil before the sailing of the next 
steamer. All this is now obviated by the govern- 
ment subsidizing a line of steamers to run between 
the out islands, connecting with the steamers at 
Nassau. This is a great advantage for visitors 
desiring to see the out islands, doing away with the 
discomfort formerly experienced on the small sail- 
ing crafts olyiacr between the islands. 

After the American Revolution, many loyalists 
settled on the out islands, built houses and laid out 
large plantations, and cultivated cotton, sugar and 
other staples. Since the abolition of slavery, agri- 
culture has steadily declined. If the cultivation of 
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sisal is successful, the out islands will once more 
regain their former prosperity. 

In this chapter a brief description will be given 
of all the principal islands, their soil, productions, 
inhabitants and matters of interest to visitors. 

ANDROS ISLAND. 

This is the largest of the Bahama Islands. It is 
ninety miles long and from twenty to forty miles 
wide and contains abbut five hundred square miles 
of territory. Andros is distant twenty miles from 
New Providence. The island is low, swampy, 
thickly wooded, and intersected by numerous fresh 
water creeks communicating with an extensive fresh 
water lake, in the centre of the island, abounding 
with ducks and other wild fowl. The creeks on 
the east side of the island are named Stafford, 
Fresh, and North Bight, and on the west coast 
Goose River, Deep Creek, Wide Opening and 
Pumpion Lake. Nearly all these creeks are very 
shallow, and on the west coast it is so shoal that a 
boat cannot approach within many miles of shore. 
Boats drawing five feet can find good anchorage on 
the east shore at Morgan's Bluff, Nicoll's Town, 
Fresh Creek, Goulding's Cay, Deep Creek and 
Long Bay Cay, and at South Bight and Boat Har- 
bor on the west coast. 

A coral barrier reef extends along the east shore 
for a distance of ninetv miles, within which is a 
lagoon of an average width of two miles. The 
openings in this reef are at NicoU's Town, Fresh 
Creek, North, Middle and South Bights, and Man- 
grove Cay. Vessels drawing five feet can sail 
all along the coast inside of the reef. This affords 
the best opportunity for yachting to be found any- 
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where in the Bahamas ; good anchorage every- 
where, excellent shooting and fishing, together 
with fine views of the coast. 

This island was named by the Spaniards '' Espi- 
ritu Santo," and was so marked on maps as late as 
1799, as is shown on the map contained in this 
work. It was named Andros by the proprietary 
lords, in honor of Sir Edmund Andros, who was 
governor of New York in 1674, and was appointed 
governor of Massachusetts and New England in 
1686. Andros was connected with the families of 
two of the lord proprietors, Craven and Cartaret. 
Sir John Cartaret and Andros were both natives of 
the island of Guernsey. In 167 1 Andros married 
Marie, the sister of Sir William Craven, whose son 
afterwards became Earl Craven.* In 1672 Andros 
was in command of the forces in Barbadoes; this 
was the year the proprietary lords colonized the 
Bahamas. He may have been here at that time or 
later, although there is not any record of it. In 
April of the same year the proprietors conferred 
on him the title of Landgrave, with four Baronies, 
containing 48,000 acres of land. While governor 
of Massachusetts the people of Boston treated him 
very much in the same manner as the Bahama 
colonists did their first governors : he was seized, 
imprisoned and sent back to England. Andros was 
the first Royal Governor of Massachusetts, this 
seems to have been the first serious oflTence he com- 
mitted, and together with his seizing the South 
Meeting House, caused his name to be hated and 
detested. Andros has never received justice from 
Massachusetts historians. Under the charter 
granted by Charles I. the Massachusetts colonists 

* Andros Tracts, Boston. 
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enjoyed great privileges, they elected their own 
governor and all other officers of the colony, and 
the government was but little different froni that of 
the state to-day. The people were subject to the 
crown in name, but in reality were masters of their 
own public affairs. They were allowed to make 
their own laws, provided the same should not be 
repugnant to the laws of England. On the acces- 
sion of Oliver Cromwell to the Protectorate, the 
colonists, who nearly all belonged to the same 
party, began to oppress all others who had opinions 
different from their own. Quakers and others, both 
men and women, were hung and whipped at the 
carts tail through the town, others had their ears 
cut off and other horrid cruelties perpetrated on 
them. 

Baptists, Episcopalians, and other sects were 
persecuted. It was in vain that they protested 
against such monstrous illegality, and that the right 
of Englishmen under Magna Charta, and the 
guarantees of the colonial charter, were utterly disr 
regarded. They were answered by additional 
stripes for their presumption. 

When Charles 11. came to the throne, the 
Quakers and others in England obtained a hearing 
before the king, their representations against the 
government in Boston led to the sending out of a 
royal commission. The report of the commis- 
sioners resulted in the issuance of a writ of quo 
warrento on October 23, 1684. The annuling of 
the charter was a sad day for Boston, the intelli- 
gence was received with sorrow and concern, for 
the people saw that a day of retribution was likely 
to come. But there was no alternative and they 
had to make up their minds to submit to a power 
they could not control. 
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Sir Edmund Andros, the first Royal Governor, 
arrived at Boston Dec. 20, 1686, and as was to be 
expected he was received in sullen silence by the 
people, especially when he informed them that the 
administration of justice should be in the king's 
name, that all laws should be repealed, that were 
contrary or derogatory to the king's authority, and 
that there should be religious freedom in Boston. 
This he put into practical operation by notifying 
the authorities that he should use the South Meet- 
ing House when not otherwise in use for religious 
services, *'that they might say prayer there" until 
such time as the Episcopalians could provide them- 
selves with a chapel. This they soon did by erect- 
ing one on the site of the present King's Chapel, 
constructed of wood. The stone edifice known as 
King's Chapel was built by Governor Shirley, 
afterwards Governor of the Bahamas. Lady An- 
dros died while her husband was Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and is buried in King's Chapel church- 
yard. This arbitrary proceeding of Andros was 
really the only just cause of complaint the people 
of Boston had against him ; there is no evidence 
that he was cruel, rapacious or dishonest, and no 
charge afl^ecting his morality. 

When the landing of the Prince of Orange in 
England was known in Boston, the people rose 
against Andros and his government, seized him 
and fifty of his associates and confined them in the 
castle until February, 1690, when they were sent 
to England for trial, but, having committed no 
oflTence, they were discharged. Andros was re- 
ceived so favorably at home that under the new 
administration he was appointed, in 1692, Governor 
of Virginia and Maryland. He brought over with 
him the charter of William and Mary College, of 
which he laid the foundation. 
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During the long public career of Sir Edmund 
Andros, he was Governor at times of every Royal 
Province on the main land. His services were 
held in such high esteem that he was honored with 
office by four successive monarchs. 

The present population of Andros island num- 
bers 3,434. With the Berry islands it sends two 
members to the House of Assembly. It had a 
larger population, probably, in 1784, for at that 
date *'His Majesty the King directed that two 
members should sit in the Assembly for Andros 
island." In 1787 it received considerable acces- 
sions to its population from the island of St. Andro 
on the Mosquito coast. The Lieutenant Governor 
of Jamaica wrote to. Governor Robinson of the 
Bahamas concerning these people as follows: **I 
have lately received an application from the inhab- 
itants of the island of St. Andro on the coast of the 
Mosquito shore, which by the late convention with 
Spain is now to be evacuated, requesting that I will 
remove them to your government. They have 
been chiefly employed in the cultivation of cotton, 
of which they had favorable accounts from the 
Bahamas, and, if you have room for them, may 
become valuable settlers ; but I do not wish to 
encourage them to go there with their slaves and 
effects until I hear from you that they can be easily 
accommodated with lands suited to their purpose, 
and upon what terms. They consist of three or 
four hundred, of all descriptions and complexions." 
The governor replied, saying he ** should advise 
that three or four of the most intelligent and res- 
pectable of the people should visit and inspect these 
islands before the general embarkation, in order 
that they may be enabled to fix upon a proper spot." 
This suggestion was acted upon, and Andros island 
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was selected as the most favorable location for the 
new colony. The Bahama government furnished 
proper vessels, pilots and assistance for their con- 
veyance at considerable expense. They cleared 
eight hundred and thirteen acres of land in the fol- 
lowing year, 1788,* and consisted of << twenty-two 
white heads of families, seven planters and one 
hundred and thirty-two slaves." The descendants 
of these people now form a portion of the popula- 
tion of Andros island. 

The island produces a great abundance of fancy 
woods, among them are cedar, madeira, mahogany, 
mastic, horseflesh ebony, braziletto, logwood, lig- 
num-vitae, and fustic. Sugar cane, oranges, bana- 
nas, pineapple and cocoanut are largely cultivated. 
The greater part of the island is still unexplored, 
and there is no doubt it has considerable resources 
capable of development, and if properly cultivated 
would supply the New England and Middle States 
with fresh fruits and vegetables during the winter. 

BERRY ISLANDS. 

These cays are grouped at convenient distances 
on the eastern edge of the great Bahama Bank, 
and the south side of the northwest channel. They 
contain only one hundred and eighty-five inhabi- 
tants. Great Harbor Cay is the largest island ; it 
contains about 3,800 acres. In 1836 Williamstown 
was laid out on Great Stirrup's Cay, and a custom 
house erected ; it was not a success and the house 
is now a ruin. Frazer's Hog Cay is owned by two 
Americans, Messrs. Kirby and Halstead, who have 
an extensive grove of cocoanuts containing upwards 

♦McKinnen, West Indies, 1804. 
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of 30,000 trees on the estate. During the winter 
months there is good duck shooting on this cay. 

ELEUTHERA AND HARBOR ISLAND. 

The cruise to Harbor Island and Eleuthera is 
one of the most interesting within easy reaching 
distance of Nassau. Keys are always in sight and 
a lee can be made at any time. Harbor island is 
only a mile and a half square, is one of the oldest 
settled islands. The harbor is spacious, and so 
protected by reefs and bars at each entrance as to 
be the safest in the world for vessels drawing not 
over nine feet of water, after they once get inside 
of it. It is formed by a low island stretching across 
a bight at the northeastern end of Eleuthera. On 
the inner slope of this isle is Dunmore Town, so 
called from the Earl of Dunmore, who frequently, 
when governor, spent weeks every year at Harbor 
island. 

This town contains two thousand inhabitants, and 
is, next to Nassau, the largest settlement in the 
Bahamas. A very pleasing little place it is, encir- 
cled by beautiful cocoanut groves, and sauntering 
and dreaming by its beautiful green waters in an 
air of solitude and peace is very enticing to one 
who is weary of the rush and giddy whirl of mod- 
ern life, while the cool trade- winds always moderate 
the heat. 

On the ocean side of the island is one of the 
finest beaches in the Bahamas, composed of very 
fine, delicate, pinkish coral sand, hard as a floor, a 
glorious galloping ground for the dozen ponies of 
the place. The inhabitants gain a livelihood by 
cultivating pineapples on Eleuthera, on the land 
granted their ancestors, the buccaneers, for assist- 
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ing Col. Deveaux in recapturing Nassau from the 
Spaniards in 1781. Some of the people have ex- 
tensive pine-fields, orange and cocoanut groves. 
Corn, potatoes, yams, tomatoes and melons are the 
principal vegetables raised here. A fleet of over 
two hundred boats is owned in the settlement, and 
every morning at sunrise this little fleet spreads its 
wings to the trade-wind and wafts nearly a thousand 
men and boys, black and white, to the lovely beach 
and cocoanut and orange groves on Eleuthera, two 
miles away, returning again in the evening. Some 
charming excursions may be made from Harbor 
Island, one is to the Glass Window, a limestone 
arch eighty-five feet above the sea. 

In 1872 a very extraordinary tidal wave rose 
without warning at the Glass Window, washing 
under the arch and entirely over the island, carry- 
ing away several young people who were enjoying 
a picnic there. 

Eleuthera is on the edge of the banks, serving 
for some seventy miles as a breakwater for the rest 
of the group against the vast surges of the Atlan- 
tic, which rises there suddenly, sometimes wiJiout 
any wind. These windless risings of the sea are 
probably caused by heavy gales at a distance. 
The walk from Bottom Cove to the arch is remark- 
able for the beauty of the land forms, the w^hole 
effect being heightened by the peculiar stalks of 
the agave, rising here and there like bronze col- 
umns, lifting a mass of golden flowers against the 
sky ; while on one side, owing to the narrowness of 
Eleuthera at that spot, the green water of the coral 
reefs is close at hand, and on the other side actually 
blue water, it being over two thousand fathoms 
deep, only a short distance from shore. Near 
Gregory's Harbor is a cave extending eleven hun- 
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dred feet underground, enriched with stalactites of 
a brilliant brown hue. This cave is well worth 
visiting. 

The district of Eleuthera contains an area of 
105,000 acres, and includes the following settle- 
ments : Harbor Island, Spanish Wells, The Bluff, 
Current, Current Island, Gregorytown, East End 
Point, Governor's Harbor, Savannah Sound, Tar- 
pum Bay, Rock Sound and Wemyss' Bight. These 
settlements are represented by six members in the 
House of Assembly. 

Spanish Wells, on St. George's Cay, is at the 
extreme northwestern point of Eleuthera, about five 
miles from Harbor Island. The inhabitants are 
principally engaged in the cultivation of pineapples, 
oranges, and provisions for their own use, on the 
adjacent shore of Eleuthera, and also in fishing. 
The population numbers four hundred and fifty. 

The '' Bluff" is situated about five miles south of 
Spanish Wells, on the Eleuthera shore. It is a 
very pretty settlement, devoted entirely to fruit 
growing, and contains the best orange groves in 
Eleuthera. Large quantities are annually shipped 
to the American market. The population is five 
hundred. 

Judging from what a recent writer says,* race 
prejudice is as strong here as in the Southern 
States. He says: ''In 'Spanish Wells,' 'The 
Bluff,' and several other settlements in the Harbor 
Island district, race prejudice runs higher than any- 
where else in the colony. It was here that five 
negroes were sentenced to a fine with the alterna- 
tive of imprisonment for walking into the Methodist 
chapel by a door set apart for white people ; and 

♦Judge L. D. Powles, **Land of the pink Pearl." 
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on board ' The Dart,' the mail schooner plying be- 
tween Harbor Island and Nassau, no passenger of 
color is allowed to enter the cabin." This certainly 
smacks of Americanism, and would do credit even 
to Boston, the home of the abolitionist, where a 
colored lawyer was recently ejected from a skating 
rink because he was a negro, and where there is 
no place for a colored man in any first-class hotel, 
except as a servant. 

Current Island is situated southwesterly from the 
settlement of that name. It is a small island and 
contains a negro settlement. The inhabitants are 
engaged principally in fishing for the Nassau mar- 
ket. The Current is a very pretty settlement which 
derives its name from the tideway or gut separating 
Eleuthera from Current Island, through which the 
tide rushes with great impetuosity. Cocoanuts, 
oranges, limes and bananas are shipped from here 
in considerable quantities to the United States. 

Nearly all the inhabitants here are octoroons or 
quadroons, and are very good fishermen. They 
make more of a business of it than they do else- 
where. The women make a great deal of shell 
work, which they sell at a much lower price than 
at Nassau. The houses are well built and much 
above the average, except some wretched negro 
huts constructed entirely of palmetto. Most of the 
people here, as well as throughout the Bahamas, 
are Methodists, but the Church of England is also 
well represented, and, as one old gentleman sagely 
remarked to a recent visitor: ''Course all folks 
don't think alike. I 'member I was piloting a Yan- 
kee vessel ; captain, knowing I came from here, 
says, ' I s'pose you're one o' them d — d canting 
Methodists? ' ' No,' says I, ' I'm a staunch Church- 
man.' ' Oh, are you?' says he, *then you belong 
to the worst d — d set of all ! ' " 
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Between the Current and Gregory town is the 
** Narrow Passage ;" it is so narrow that for a few 
yards it consists of a mere ledge of rocks joining 
one headland to another, and this alone prevents it 
from being two islands instead of one. In stormy 
weather the waves of the Atlantic make a complete 
breach, making it very dangerous, if not impossi- 
ble, to cross, as the rocks are jagged and slippery. 
This is the direct land route for persons coming 
from the lower part of Eleuthera to get to Harbor 
Island. Having crossed the narrow passage and 
got on to the high ground above, they light a sig- 
nal fire and a boat comes from Dunmoretown and 
takes them across. Just above the narrow passage 
the rocks rise to a considerable height, and here is 
situated the *' Glass Window," the freak of nature 
previously described. 

Gregory town, or the Cove, is about three miles 
from the narrow passage. It is one of the princi- 
pal pine growing settlements of Eleuthera. East 
End Point, or Hatchard's Bay, is a sort of appendage 
to the Cove. It lies between Gregory town and 
Governor's Harbor ; it is a place of little impor- 
tance. Pineapples is the principal crop raised by 
the inhabitants. 

Governor's Harbor is the most populous settle- 
ment of Eleuthera proper. The settlement was 
originally situated on a rock three hundred yards 
long by one hundred wide, connected with the 
main island by a narrow neck of sand, but of late 
years the more wealthy inhabitants have removed 
to the mainland, as Eleuthera is called, where they 
have established themselves on the side of a hill. 

Over this neck of sand is a well-built, substan- 
tial causeway, and a good, hard road leading up 
to the top of the hill. The houses on this hillside 
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are white and very neat appearing, each one standing 
alone in its own garden, and the whole place having 
the appearance of a beautiful tropical watering place. 

On the cay is an Episcopal church, Wesley an 
chapel, mission house, revenue office and police 
office. Much of the prosperity of this place is due 
to the wise administration of the late Mr. Preston, 
who , like all the other out-island justices , was resident 
magistrate, revenue officer, coroner, chairman of 
the board of works, postmaster, and eveiy thing 
else rolled into one, and for all combined he received 
the munificent sum of £150 a year and a boat 
allowance. Mr. Preston was an Englishman, and 
was a wonderful advertisement for the climate of the 
Bahamas, where he resided thirty-five years after 
being warned by his doctor that he would never see 
thirty unless he got away from the English winters. 
He was over sixty years of age at the time of his death. 
A very appropriate monument is erected to his mem- 
ory in the little cemetery bordering the causeway, 
which is shaded by a beautiful row of cocoanut- 
palms. Pineapples and tomatoes are largely culti- 
vated here for exportation. A pineapple preserv- 
ing factory has recently been established. 

Savannah Sound is about ten miles east of Gov- 
ernor's Harbor. The colored people here are 
engaged exclusively in agricultural pursuits, and 
are said to be superior to any on the Eleutheran 
shore. Most of the land here is owned by a family 
named Gibson, the grandchildren of a Scotch plan- 
ter, who left all his property to his colored off- 
spring. There were originally eight Gibson broth- 
ers, but now they are reduced to five. They own 
a large three-masted schooner called '' The Broth- 
ers," which they use in trading with the States. 

The sound, from which the settlement derives its 
name, appears from some points of view like an 
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inland lake, but in reality it is connected with the 
ocean by a narrow, crooked passage. Its banks 
are richly wooded and it is very pretty, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is shallow, and can be used for a harbor 
by vessels drawing not more than three feet of 
water. The water near the beach is of the purest 
aquamarine tint. 

Tarpum Bay is a settlement on the south shore, 
nearly abreast of Savannah Sound, and distant 
about eight miles. It is a very flourishing village, 
and takes its name from the large quantity of fish 
of that name formerly caught here. 

Rock Sound is distant about ten miles from Tar- 
pum Bay. It was a most important place in the 
days of slavery, and some of the large pine plant- 
ers still reside here in the summer season. In old 
documents the name appears as Wreck Sound, for 
the inhabitants were formerly employed in wreck- 
ing. Agriculture is now their principal pursuit, 
their chief products being pineapples and tomatoes. 
About a mile inland is an extraordinary sheet of 
water, called the ''Ocean Hole," which rises and 
falls with the tide. The water in this pond has 
been found to be as much as twenty-five fathoms 
deep in some places. There are some very inter- 
esting caves within a short distance of the settle- 
ment, from the arched roofs of which hang large 
stalactites ; artificial lights bring out each in its 
full proportion, and one contemplates with wonder 
their strange architecture, that has taken centuries 
to form. 

Wemys's Bight is distant from Rock Sound thirty 
miles, where pineapples, oranges and corn are 
grown in considerable quantities, and is one of the 
most prosperous settlements on Eleuthera. At the 
extreme east end are the ruins of several large 
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estates bearing evidence of better days, and of hay- 
ing been once in a high state of cultivation ; but 
here, as well as elsewhere in the West Indies and 
the Southern States, the freeing of the negroes 
destroyed all the large plantations. One of the 
proprietors of the slave days, Mr. Wemys, a 
Scotchman, left his estate to his colored offsprings, 
who divided the land and had it properly marked 
off, and they now occupy it. When the Spaniards 
conquered the Bahamas, in 1680, they despoiled 
the inhabitants of their property and drove them 
from the islands. A number went from Eleuthera 
to Boston, they being probably induced to go there 
by the governor. Sir Edmund Andros. 

The following extracts from the Massachusetts 
records will throw some light on this subject, and 
will show who these people were and what they 
did when they arrived there : 

*' The Petition of Jeremiah Dunmer^ Simeon Stod- 
dard and Walter Gendall to His Excellency 
the Governor^ Sir Edmund Andros. 

** That in July last past, arrived at this Town of Bos- 
ton from Eleuthera, one of the Bahama Islands, many 
families having been spoiled by the Spaniards of all 
they possessed and driven off naked and destitute, who 
on their arrival here were like to be a continued charge 
unto this place. Your Petitioners considering the same 
made application unto the President and Council offer- 
ing that if the interjacent land at the head of Casco Bay 
situated between Mr. Wharton's and Gidney's land in 
that place might be granted unto us, who have each of 
us some land upon the place, that we would advance 
money for their support and supply, and settlement on 
said land, who were pleased thereupon to have an order 
for removing the said distressed people unto that place, 
declaring they would recommend our request unto His 
Majesty for his Royal favor therein. Whereupon we 
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were at the charge of removing about nine families of 
the said distressed people, and have been at considerable 
charge in furnishing them with necessaries for their sup- 
ply and support this winter. * * ♦ The petition 
requests that the governor confirm them in the posses- 
sion of the lands on which the emigrants have settled. 

''''Boston^ January 6th^ 1686-7.''* 

" Petition of Eleutheran Immigrants to His Excel- 
lency Sir Edmund Andros^ Governor of His 
Majesties Territories in New England, 

"Nicholas Davis, Nath. Sanders, John Alberry, and 
Daniell Sanders, in the behalfe of selves, families and 
the rest of our Company, Humbly sheweth your Excel- 
lency that whereas we agreed with some gentlemen 
here, namely, Mr. Richard Wharton, Mr. Simeon Stod- 
dard, Mr. Jeremiah Dunmer, and Major Gidney of 
Salem, for the settlement of a plantation about Casco 
Bay, according to articles drawne upp betweene us, we 
have performed our part, but inasmuch as these gentle- 
men have not performed their obligation to us, in which 
they were bound to supply us that wee might carry on 
the plantation, we were forced to desert the plantation, 
because we had not food to subsist there, to our great 
damage and undoing — for we are now in a fa rr worse 
condition than we were before we went thither, not 
knowing what course to take to subsist, having worne 
out our clothes and wasted the little we had. Our hum- 
ble petition to your Excellency is that we might have 
relief in the matter, for if we had forfeited our bonds to 
these gentlemen, as they have forfeited their bonds to 
us, the law would have been open to them." 

" Sept. isth^ /d(Jd."t 

North Yarmouth, the place where these refugees 
settled, is situated a short distance from Portland, 
in the State of Maine, then a part of Massachusetts. 

* Massachusetts Historical Society, Third S., Vol. VII., pp. 
158-168. 

t Massachusetts Archives, Usurpation Vol. CXXVL, p. 387. 
Andros Tracts, Vol. III., p. 70. 
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ABACO. 

Great and Little Abaco, with the adjacent cays, 
form the northwest portion of the Bahamas. There 
are but few settlements on the main island, nearly 
all of those originally planted there having been 
abandoned. The area of the main land, as the 
principal islands in the Bahama group are termed, 
is about 496,700 acres. The population of the 
various settlements in 1881 was 3,610. 

Abaco is the centre of the sisal industry of the 
Bahamas, for it is on this island and some of its 
adjacent cays that the largest plantations in the col- 
ony exist. The sea surrounding these islands also 
abounds in fish and turtles. 

The Abaconians come from a fine stock, for they 
are nearly all descendants of the loyalists, who, 
for their loyalty, were rewarded by grants of land 
on this island. Their one idea has been to keep 
the strain of their white blood pure. They have 
intermarried to such a degree that nearly all the 
whites on the island are related by ties of consan- 
guinity. They are nearly all Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, but, in spite of their religious proclivities, 
they have always been reckoned among the most 
persistent of Bahamian wreckers ; but the erection 
of the two lighthouses by the Imperial government 
at Elbow Cay and the Hole in the Wall, has ope- 
rated against the wrecking pursuits of the inhabi- 
tants. 

A recent writer, speaking of the inhabitants of 
Abaco, says : '*The Sunday we spent at Cherokee 
Sound with Mr. McDonald was very pleasant. 
His house stands in a tropical orchard fair to look 
upon, where numerous rabbits run about and mul- 
tiply to their heart's content. He has also a fine 
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flock of flamingoes, an aviary for doves and other 
pets, for this worthy magistrate is fond of animals, 
and my colleague quotes a story of how a pair of 
mocking birds came and built their nest and brought 
up a family close by his home, as a proof that ani- 
mals know where to find their friends. His house 
is filled with rare birds' wings, products of the sea, 
and local curiosities, which he has collected him- 
self and knows all about, whilst on his table may 
be seen George Eliot's novels. As a magistrate 
and schoolmaster he has earned golden opinions. 
His great-grandfather was a shipbuilder on the 
Clyde, and his grandfather a loyalist soldier, and 
nowhere north of the Tweed could you find a fam- 
ily of a more perfect Scotch type than that which 
assembled daily in the little parlor at Cherokee 
Sound. Apropos of types, I met at Hopetown a 
family named Malone. At the lowest computation 
they must have been at least a hundred years out 
of Ireland, and most of the present generation have 
seldom been further than Nassau, or seen anything 
more Irish than themselves, yet they still speak 
with a pronounced Irish brogue." 

Green Turtle Cay is a port of entry and is the 
principal settlement. It is situated off the north- 
eastern shore of Abaco, and is distant one hundred 
and sixteen miles from Nassau. New Plymouth is 
the township. The inhabitants of this cay, which 
number about seventeen hundred, are principally 
engaged in sisal and pineapple cultivation, spong- 
ing, turtling and fishing. They are noted for their 
skill in shipbuilding ; some of the finest vessels in 
the Bahamas were built in this settlement. 

Hopetown, on Little Guano Cay, is the next set- 
tlement in importance to New Plymouth, and has a 
population of about one thousand. It is situated 
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at a distance of twenty-five miles southeast from 
Green Turtle Cay. The cultivation of sisal, sugar 
cane and pineapples forms the principal occupation 
of the inhabitants ; many of them are also engaged 
in sponging and fishing. Cherokee Sound is a set- 
tlement in Great Abaco, south of Little Guano Cay. 
Many of the inhabitants are employed as fishermen 
for the Nassau market. Marsh Harbor is also sit- 
uated on Great Abaco, the inhabitants being en- 
gaged in the gathering of sponges and raising 
pineapples and oranges. This settlement contains 
one of the largest sisal plantations in the Bahamas. 
It was planted by Mr. Benjamin E. Roberts and 
contains one hundred and forty acres with 107,000 
plants. The land is undulating and the soil is rich 
and productive, and is planted with dwarf cotton 
between the sisal plants. Abaco returns three 
members to the House of Assembly. 

GRAND BAHAMA. 

This island comprises 275,200 acres. It was not 
permanently settled until about 1806, although 
annually resorted to by the lumbermen of the other 
islands for the fine timber with which it abounds. 
The soil along the water front is good, being 
"white land," and yields fair crops of corn. The 
interior is well adapted to grazing, fresh water be- 
ing abundant. Large quantities of fish and turtle 
are to be found in the creek and shoal waters. The 
inhabitants are principally employed in agriculture, 
sponging and fishing. There is no good harbor 
along shore for large vessels, but with the wind oflT 
the land the anchorage is good, particularly at the 
west end. Hawk's Bill Creek runs three miles 
north and south from Eight-mile Rock. and is very 
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picturesque. The settlements are McLean's, Car- 
rion Crow Harbor, Freetown, Golden Grove, and 
Eight-mile Rock. They return one member to the 
House of Assembly with the Biminis. 

BIMINIS. 

These are two islands. North and South, situated 
on the northern and western edge of the Great 
Bahama Bank. The former, which contains about 
nineteen hundred acres, is occupied by the popula- 
tion. The southern, which is about double the size 
and is only separated by a narrow channel, is used 
by them for cultivation. The occupation of the 
inhabitants was formerly wrecking, the harbor and 
roadstead being frequently the rendezvous of num- 
erous wrecking vessels, but the character of their 
employment has within the last few years under- 
gone a great change. The inhabitants are now 
principally engaged in fishing and the cultivation 
of sugar cane, cocoanuts and corn. Sugar was 
made here for the first time in 1878. " Robinson's 
Grove," named after one of the late governors, 
consists of several thousand cocoanut trees, which 
is beginning to be a prominent landmark for ves- 
sels approaching from the Great Isaacs bound 
southerly, as well as from the Gingerbread Ground 
and Stirrup's Cay. The harbor of Bimini will only 
admit over its bar vessels drawing not more than 
seven and one-half feet of water, but anchorage for 
large ships is to be had at Gun Cay, ten miles dis- 
tant, and other places in the neighborhood. The 
settlements are Alicetown and Bayleytown ; popula- 
tion, six hundred and sixty-three. The Biminis 
send one member to the House of Assembly with 
Grand Bahama. 
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CAT ISLAND. 

This island was formerly known as San Salva- 
dor, and was considered to have been the land fall 
of Columbus, which later investigation has proved 
erroneous. Lieutenant Beecher of the British navy, 
in his valuable work, '' The Land Fall of Colum- 
bus,*' has reproduced the text of the journal which 
Columbus kept of his first voyage of discovery, 
and closely and critically examined its statements, 
and with the assistance of modern official charts 
carefully following the great navigator's every 
movement, as minutely described by himself, from 
his first landing upon the island which the natives 
called Guanahani, until he anchored off the island 
of Cuba. He arrived at the conclusion that Colum- 
bus first landed upon Watling's Island and named 
it San Salvador, and that he did not visit at all the 
island known by that name. This is the view now 
generally taken by modern geographers, and on 
the charts published by the British Government and 
the United States, Watling's Island is called San 
Salvador. 

Cat Island is one of the finest for agricultural 
purposes in the Bahamas. During the time of sla- 
very there were some very fine estates scattered 
through the island, but now they are all in ruins 
and are only mementos of better days. It was set- 
tled principally by the loyalists, among whom was 
Colonel Deveaux, of whose achievements mention 
has been previously made. In 1788 the island con- 
tained forty families and four hundred and fifty- 
eight slaves, and had two thousand acres of land 
under cultivation. Cotton was the principal crop. 
Within the last few years pineapples and bananas 
have been cultivated with success ; cocoanuts and 
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sisal have been planted extensively throughout the 
island, and it is hoped that the island will soon be 
restored to something like its former prosperity. 
The population in 1881 was 4,226. The island is 
forty-two miles long and its average breadth about 
four miles ; it contains 102,400 acres. The land in 
general is very good, and at the abolition of slavery 
there were considerable tracts of Crown land on 
the island, the greater part of which has since been 
purchased. 

The Bight is the chief settlement. It contains a 
church, school, prison and revenue office. About 
ten miles east of Arthurstown is Bennet's Har- 
bor, where there is a salt pond. The next settle- 
ment is the Bluff, which was formerly the wealth- 
iest on the island. Between the Bluff and the 
Bight, a distance of thirty miles, the people are all 
scattered in very small settlements on private land, 
engaged entirely in the cultivation of corn and 
potatoes. The Manchester Cotton Company had 
their estates about five miles from the Bight, in that 
part of the island where it makes an abrupt turn 
and runs in a southerly direction. Between this 
and Port Howe and Columbus Point the people are 
scattered in various small settlements. The land 
is excellent, and if the people are industrious and 
persevering they will be amply repaid for any labor 
bestowed upon it. With facilities for raising thou- 
sands of cattle, very few are to be found, except on 
estates on which the walls were erected during the 
time of slavery, and they are fast being destroyed. 

At Port Howe is a large estate belonging to Miss 
Fontaine, formerly considered the best in the Baha- 
mas, particularly for the breeding of cattle and 
horses, great care having been taken in the im- 
provement of the breeds ; thoroughbred stallions 
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were imported from England, and even to the pres- 
ent time the blood is visible in the horses of this 
island. This estate, like all the others, has gone to 
ruin, 

Bayleytown is on the southwest shore ; thence 
the road runs along the north shore until its June* 
tion with the road which branches from the Bight, 
and makes a detour around the southern shore to 
Port Howe. Along the north road and on and 
about Columbus Point are estates which were con- 
sidered in former days to be the most prosperous 
on the island ; they, too, have gone to destruction, 
and now only a scanty supply of provisions for the 
use of the residents is raised upon them. 

Lieutenant Wilson, in his report made in 1783, 
says: ''The different families which have lately 
settled at Cat Island from New York and East 
Florida seem very well satisfied with the appearance 
of the soil ; the former have taken up lands at Raw- 
lins Bay at the south end, and the latter at a place 
called Bird Point on the northwest side of the 
island. They all appear to be very happy and 
industrious, and exhibit every mark of cordiality, 
friendship and good order among themselves." 
Cat Island sends two members to the House of 
Assembly. 

SAN SALVADOR OR WATLING's ISLAND. 

This is the island now conceded to have been 
the land fall of Columbus, instead of Cat Island. 
The reason for this change seems conclusive. 
There is no other island lying in the track of Colum- 
bus that answers the conditions required better than 
Watling's Island. Columbus states that he rowed 
around the northern end in one day. The size of 
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Cat Island makes this physically impossible there, 
while it is quite possible in the other island. He 
also speaks of a large lake in the interior. There 
is no such water on Cat Island, while such a lake 
does exist on Watling's Island. This island is 
about twelve miles long from north to south, and 
about six miles broad. It has no safe anchor- 
age, except Graham's Harbor, and is surrounded 
by dangerous reefs. The interior is cut up by salt 
water lagoons, separated from each other by small 
wooded hills from one hundred to one hundred 
and forty feet high. The soil was formerly con- 
sidered good and produced lignum-vitae and other 
woods in abundance. The island was also noted 
for its breed of horses and other stock ; cargoes of 
them being sent now occasionally to Jamaica. The 
inhabitants are employed principally in agriculture, 
but the island labors under a disadvantage of being 
far distant from Nassau, one hundred and eighty 
miles, so that produce shipped to that port often 
perishes before arriving there. This will now prob- 
ably be obviated by the establishment of a line of 
steamers between the out islands. The position of 
this island is favorable for exporting fruit and vege- 
tables, which it could readily produce, to northern 
markets, if direct communication could be obtained. 
The population is six hundred and seventy-five. 
Cockburntown is the principal settlement. Wat- 
ling's Island with Rum Cay sends one member to 
the House of Assembly. 

RUM CAY. 

This island is about nine miles long and five 
miles broad at the east end, and two miles at the 
west. There are two townships near the east end ; 
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one at Port Boyd on the north side, the other at 
Port Nelson, the port of entry, on the south. Near 
the latter settlement is an extensive salt pond, from 
which for many years large quantities of salt were 
shipped ; at present but very little is exported. The 
soil makes a fair return when cultivated. A large 
number of cocoanut trees have been recently plant- 
ed. On the northeast side of the island is a cave, 
which contains interesting Indian figures engraved 
on the rock. The population is three hundred and 
sixty-seven, and the island returns one member 
to the House of Assembly with Watling's Island. 

GREAT AND LITTLE EXUMA. 

These two islands contain 70,000 acres, exclusive 
of one hundred and sixty-six cays connected with 
them. Great Exuma is about twenty-six miles in 
length and is separated from Little Exuma by a 
small, shallow channel, almost fordable at low 
water. Its breadth is very irregular, varying from 
one to five miles. The south shore is low and 
swampy, and bordered with sand banks and small 
cays ; the northern shore is lined with wooded islets 
within which are several secure harbors for vessels 
drawing fourteen or fifteen feet of water. The 
channels, however, are narrow and intricate, and 
even with a pilot there is considerable risk in a ves- 
sel of this draught beating out. Vessels drawing 
twelve feet can run in at the east end and out at the 
west. The population of Exuma, with the cays, is 
about two thousand, the inhabitants being princi- 
pally employed in agriculture and stock-farming. 
Sisal grows exceedingly well here, and many of 
the old abandoned plantations are being planted 
with it. Cotton is also produced here, and the cul- 
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tivation of sugar-cane, which was once grown very 
extensively, has been resumed. Little Exuma and 
Norman's Pond Cay possess excellent salt ponds, 
though no shipments of salt have been made for 
some years. 

Exuma is well adapted for the raising of cattle 
and sheep. The settlements are Rolletown, Moss- 
town, Georgetown, RoUeville and Steventown ; the 
two latter were formerly owned by Lord Rolle and 
given by him to his slaves and their descendants on 
their emancipation. Exuma sends two members to 
the House of Assembly. 

A writer in 1783 says : *' The soil upon the island 
of Exuma is equal in quality, if not better, than 
that upon any of the other islands, and it is better 
supplied with fresh water. A sufficient proof of 
this is, that scarcely a vacant spot is left on it but 
what is already settled, and by the most respectable 
part of the refugees from South Carolina, Georgia 
and East Florida.''* 

LONG ISLAND. 

This island is situated about twenty miles to the 
eastward of little Exuma, it is fifty-seven miles long, 
and at the south end, which is the broadest part, 
three and one-half miles across ; in some places it is 
scarcely a mile wide. This island was settled by 
some of the most wealthy and intelligent of the 
loyalists after the revolutionary war. 

The population of the island is 2,575. The in- 
habitants are principally employed in agriculture 
and stock farming ; there are also salt ponds capable 
of being worked. After the abolishment of slavery , 

*M86. Report of Lieut. John Wilson, Boston Public Library, 
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the cotton plantations were abandoned, the land 
fell into the hands of small capitalists, which occa- 
sioned a decline in the prosperity of what had been 
known as the principal agricultural island in the 
Bahamas. The cultivation of sisal in connection 
with cotton has been attended with success, and an 
effort is being made to regain its former prosperity. 
Pineapples are also raised to some extent. The 
settlements are Clarencetown, Southend, Sim's and 
Deadman's Cay. -With Ragged Island, Long 
Island sends two members to the House of Assembly. 

RAGGED ISLAND. 

Ragged Island is nearly four miles long, and the 
southern half is about a mile and a half broad, 
while the northern portion is merely a narrow neck 
of low land. At the north end of the island, be- 
tween it and Hog Cay, there is a small harbor, ca- 
pable of receiving vessels not over thirteen feet 
draught. Salt is the principal production of the 
island. There is but little land suited for agricul- 
ture. The sea abounds in fish. Duncan town is the 
settlement. Population, two hundred and seventy- 
one. With Long Island, Ragged Island sends two 
members to the House of Assembly. 

CROOKED ISLAND GROUP. 

Crooked Island is one of an extensive group of 
islands of which Acklin's and Fortune Islands are the 
largest. It is separated from Fortune Island by a 
small channel, through which vessels drawing seven 
feet of water find their way into shelter from north- 
west winds, and is separated from Acklin's Island 
by a passage two and one-half miles wnde, but so 
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shallow that it may be waded across at low water. 
The area of Crooked Island is about 48,600 acres 
and the population six hundred and fprty-nine. 
Large quantities of cotton were raised heife towards 
the close of the last century, but the lands-gradually 
wearing out, in the absence of manure, the planters 
finally abandoned its cultivation. Agriculture is 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants. The 
only anchorage off Crooked Island is situated two 
and one-half miles to the southward of the northeast 
point. 

Many of the loyalists after the American Revo- 
lution settled on these islands. The land being 
rocky, covered with a light vegetable mould and 
small timber, was easily cleared of its wood and 
found apparently well suited for cotton. In the 
course of fifteen years after their arrival here there 
were forty plantations with about three thousand 
acres of cotton, and one thousand negroes enum- 
erated on Crooked Island. The principal settle- 
ment is Pittstown which was laid out at the time of 
the settlement by a gentleman named Pitt, of Prov- 
idence, the principal planter on this island. 

The caves on Crooked Island are well worth 
visiting. At the base of a cliflT facing the shore 
is an extensive excavation of the rock, which is of 
a loose and friable texture, and appears to have 
been exposed to the violent action of the breakers, 
by which the cavities have been shaped into gro- 
tesque figures and embossed and wrought into holes, 
everywhere smoothed by the action of the water. 
This cave is considered to be a great natural curi- 
osity, its interior resembling the ruins of churches 
and castles. The principal cave is at some paces 
distant from this beautiful grotto, with which it has 
apparently no communication. It is entered by de- 
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scending through an opening in the rock above. 
Within this cave the devastation of the water has 
left very marked traces. In some spots the top 
appears to be completely demolished in others it is 
fretted and worn away into cavities and shapes 
giving it an air of a gothic ceiling, and the stalac- 
tites and incrustation on the side walls are occa- 
sionally tinged with hues of green and light blue. 
In various parts the wild fig trees, which are par- 
ticularly fond of moisture, have penetrated into the 
recesses and sent their roots like columns through 
the holes in the roof which admit the light, and in 
some places the sun's rays ; the extent of this cave 
has never been ascertained; some persons have 
been led to believe that it extends nearly across the 
island. The bottom is covered with a concretion 
several feet deep of an elastic substance resembling 
mould, and known commercially as cave earth from 
which a guano i? manufactured for fertilizing pur- 
poses. There are many theories as to its origin ; 
some claim it to be an accumulation for many ages 
of the excrement of bats which swarm in the dark 
recesses of the Bahama caves ; others ascribe it to 
a deposit of marine substances at some remote 
period by the sea. Crooked •Island, with Acklin's 
and Fortune Island, sends one member to the 
House of Assembly. 

Fortune Island or Long Cay is nine miles long, 
and from a mile and a quarter to scarcely a quarter 
of a mile in width. Its area is eight hundred and 
nineteen acres and population seven hundred. 
Douglastown and Albertown, the two settlements, 
are about a quarter of a mile apart, and are separa- 
ted by a salt pond, which is very productive. This 
island was formerly the rendezvous for the wind- 
ward wreckers. 
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Albertown is a port of call for steamers of the 
Atlas Company and the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, which stop here on their way from New 
York to engage laborers for the purpose of discharg- 
ing cargo at the South American ports. The labor- 
ers are landed again on the return voyage. Ack- 
lin's Island, which lies within a quarter of a mile of 
the edge of soundings, is the largest of the Crooked 
Island Group, the extreme length from northeast 
to southwest being forty-five miles and its breadth 
varying from one to four miles. The settlement is 
Atwood's Harbor, and the population seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six. The inhabitants are engaged 
principally in agricultural pursuits. Large quanti- 
ties of guano have been shipped from this island, 
and many valuable woods such as braziletto, lignum- 
vitse, and ebony are obtained here. The cultiva- 
tion of sisal is being introduced into the Crooked 
Island Group, with considerable success. 

INAGUA. 

This is one of the largest of the Bahamas, al- 
though the latest to -be inhabited. The name is 
Spanish. It is a compound word, and signifies 
** Water is found there," which to those who fre- 
quent the adjacent flat, rocky and sandy cays is an 
object of no small consequence. At the commence- 
ment of this century the island was uninhabited. 
In 1847 it contained 172 inhabitants and in 1861 
994; in 1871 1,120 and in 1881 1,083. Its chief 
settlement is Matthewtown, on the western side of 
the island ; it is laid out with regularit3^ Salt is the 
staple production, obtained from the pond situated 
a mile from the town, two hundred acres of which 
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are capable of yielding, in favorable seasons, at 
least 1,500,000 bushels annually. The prairie, 
which occupies the centre of the island, is one of 
the most picturesque spots in the Bahamas. Mr. 
Matthew Clark, of London, owns one thousand 
acres of this prairie land, on which a dwelling 
house has been erected. Cattle could be raised 
here in abundance. The island is also well adapted 
to the growth of cocoanuts, which are being exten- 
sively cultivated. The only safe anchorage, with 
the usual trade wind, is off Matthewtown, about 
three cables length from the shore, at which distance 
there is four and a half fathoms almost on the edge 
of soundings. Inagua sends one member to the 
House of Assembly. 

The island contains about 339,200 acres, it is 
about forty-five miles long, the extreme breadth 
near its centre being about eighteen miles. Little 
Inagua, which is about eight miles long and five 
wide, is uninhabited. The southwest point is about 
five miles from the northeast point of Great Inagua. 

MAVAGUANA. 

This island is included in the Inagua district, is 
twenty-five miles long and varies in breadth from 
two to six miles. It was originally settled by peo- 
ple from Turks Island. The island is generally 
low and thickly wooded ; the land is good and well 
adapted for agricultural pursuits. Large tracts of 
land have been recently purchased by the Messrs. 
Chamberlain, sons of Joseph Chamberlain of Bir- 
mingham, for the purpose of cultivating the sisal 
plant. Population two hundred and forty-six. 
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TURKS ISLAND. 

This island is at the extreme southeastern end of 
the Bahama group. It was settled by Bermudians 
and was connected politically with that colony for 
many years. The principal occupation of the in- 
habitants is that of making salt. The soil is saitdy 
and admits of little cultivation, but as a salt pro- 
ducing island it is well known throughout the 
world. Even previous to the American revolution, 
as many as from one to two thousand persons vis- 
ited this island annually from Bermuda to engage 
in this occupation. 

In 1710 the Spaniards made a descent on this 
island and took possession of it, making prisoners 
of the inhabitants. The Bermudians, at their own 
expense, dispatched a force under the command of 
Captain Lewis Middleton to regain possession of 
the island. The expedition was successful and a 
victory gained over the Spaniards, and they were 
driven from the island; they still, however, con- 
tinue to make predatory attacks on the salt-rakers 
at the ponds and on the vessels going for and car- 
rying away salt. To repel these aggressions and 
afford security to their trade, the Bermudians went 
to the expense of arming their vessels. 

On the establishment of the Bahama govern- 
ment, the inhabitants of this island disavowed any 
connection with the Bahamas, and although called 
upon by a law of the colony to delegate a represen- 
tative to the Assembly at Nassau, they utterly re- 
fused to recognize its authority. The circumstan- 
ces of the annual migration of most of the inhabi- 
tants and the distance from the seat of government 
at Nassau rendering the reciprocal communication 
both difficult and tedious, were reasons urged in 
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favor of continuing their attachment to the colony 
of Bermuda. In 1848 it was, with the Caicos 
group, separated from the Bahama government 
and annexed to that of Jamaica, from which the 
principal Island, Grand Turk, is 430 miles distant. 
They have an area of about 223 square miles and 
a population in 1881 of 4,478, A commissioner 
administers the affairs of the colony, assisted by a 
legislative board. The salary of the commissioner 
and judge is £500 each. 

THE CAICOS. 

In a northwesterly direction from Turks Island, 
in the direction of Providence, is a group known as 
*' The Caicos," or, as the sailors pronounce it. The 
Caucus. The name is of Indian origin, and is 
supposed to refer to a species of native plum tree. 
They lie in the form of a crescent opening to the 
south, and are separated from each other by narrow 
passages. They are known as the North, South, 
East, West and Grand Caicos. The soil of the 
middle islands, particularly some composed of clay, 
is the most esteemed of any in the Bahamas. 

At the close of the American revolutionary war, 
twelve families of loyalists settled here with from 
two to three hundred slaves ; previous to that time 
there was not more than thirty acres of land cleared 
in all the Caicos. The number of Indians for- 
merly living here must have exceeded any popula- 
tion likely to ensue. From the remains found, the 
Caicos must have been the most populous islands in 
the Bahamas when discovered by Columbus ; many 
utensils formed of clay, curiously carved stone im- 
plements, and an old road traversing one of the 
islands, were found by the first settlers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MONUMENT ERECTED TO MARK THE 
SPOT ON WHICH COLUMBUS LANDED, 



In connection with the World's Fair held in Chi- 
cago to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America by Columbus, the Chi- 
cago Herald with laudable enterprise sent two of 
its representatives, Messrs. Lederer and Wellman, 
to the Bahamas, to locate the place at which Co- 
lumbus first landed, and there to erect a suita- 
ble monument to commemorate this great event. 

Arriving at Nassau these gentlemen (according to 
the account they sent to the Chicago Herald) were 
received with the greatest courtesy and were paid flat- 
tering attention by Gov. Shea and others. On call- 
ing at Government House they were informed that 
his excellency would embark in the afternoon on 
the steamer for London, that he was then in secret 
session with the executive council of the colony 
and could not be disturbed ; the governor, how- 
ever, came to the door and bade the gentlemen 
enter. *' He received his callers with a kindness 
that was more than courtesy. 'Gentlemen,' said 
he, * I have already heard something of the purpose 
of your visit, and permit me to assure you of our 
sympathy and assistance. The Chicago Herald 
has sent you here to do that which should have 
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been done many years ago. In good time, no 
doubt, we should have done something of the sort 
ourselves ; but so far from being jealous because 
citizens of another country have anticipated us, we 
feel honored that the effort to locate with certainty 
and precision the land fall of Columbus, comes 
from the United States and the city of Chicago. 
We not only wish you good fortune and success, 
but are willing to help you in any way in our 
power, and if perchance public land should be the 
site of the proposed monument, there will be no 
difficulty in getting all that will be needed. We 
will give you a whole island, if necessary,' said 
he, laughing at his joke, for islands are plenty in 
the Bahamas. * Furthermore,' concluded the gov- 
ernor, *if I were to be in the colony and you should 
invite me down, I'd go and help you dedicate your 
monument.'" 

• Later in the day, before his departure for Lon- 
don, his excellency sent to the Herald expedition a 
letter, *' requesting each and every resident justice 
in the Bahamas at the places at which a visit may 
be made by Walter Wellman, Esq., and Charles 
Lederer, Esq., distinguished citizens of the United 
States, to assist and promote in every way in their 
power the object these gentlemen have in view." 

The largest steamer in the colony, the ** Nassau," 
was secured by the expedition, and the second 
morning after their arrival in the Bahamas she 
steamed out of the harbor with the Herald repre- 
sentatives aboard, and thirty barrels of cement, and 
boxes of ornamental stones, for use in the proposed 
monument. 

Next morning Cat Island was seen ; the ** Nas- 
sau" steamed near enough to the shore to see Co- 
liunbus Point and Port Howe and the headlands 
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which tradition fixes as the landing place of Co- 
lumbus ; but it was easy to perceive that Columbus 
could not have landed there. Columbus says he 
went to the north northeast in his boats ; in all Cat 
Island there is no coast along which Columbus 
could row in his boats to the north northeast. Cat 
Island had no large lagoon in its centre ; it has no 
reef running all around it ; it has no such harbor 
as Columbus says he saw ; it has no piece of land 
like an island and yet not an island.* 

Cat Island being out of the question as the scene of 
the discovery, the *' Nassau" was headed eastward, 
and about two o'clock she steamed into the bay just 
south of Riding Rock Point on Watling's Island, 
about one hundred and eighty miles distant from 
Nassau, ** where the British flag was seen flying at 
the top of the staff* which marks the site of the 
offices and residence of Captain Maxwell Nairn, 
the local magisitrate, and only ^hite man on the 
island. A boat put off" from shore, and long before 
it reached the ship the tall form and flowing beard 
of the magistrate himself was seen in the stern. 
In a few minutes Captain Nairn was on board, and 
the purpose of the expedition having been ex- 
plained to him, he entered enthusiastically into the 
project and promised to give every assistance in 
his power, a promise which he faithfully kept." 

Evidently the British flag was not a pleasing 
sight to these '' distinguished citizens of the United 
States," for in their description of what followed 
they say : '' None of the members of the Herald ex- 
pedition was reared under the British flag and there- 
fore had not learned to love it, as it no doubt is 
worthy of being loved. There was a consultation on 

* For Columbus's description of San Salvador see page 20. 
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board the '* Nassau " before entering the boats, and 
as a result thereof, Mr. Wellman rolled the Amer- 
ican flag under his arm and carried it ashore. A 
few minutes later he pulled the English colors down 
from the top of the staff and run the stars and 
stripes up in their place, a proceeding that Capfain 
Nairn did not like very well, but which his good 
nature and hospitality prevented his objecting to.*' 
Did it occur to *' these distinguished citizens of the 
United States " that they were violating the laws of 
hospitality in the grossest manner ; that it was a 
poor return for the many courtesies they said were 
extended to them by everyone, and that it was add- 
ing insult to injury to publish in the Chicago Her- 
aid an illustration of '* Hoisting the Stars and 
Stripes in place of the British Flag," showing Mr. 
Wellman hoisting the American flag and dragging 
the English flag behind him in the dirt? Did the 
famous words of his fellow-countryman. Gen. Dix, 
at New Orleans, occur to him at this time? *' If a 
man hauls down that flag, shoot him on the spot ! " 
Suppose the London Times should send over an 
expedition to the island of Cuttyhunk for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument on the spot selected 
by Gosnold for his fort, and so mark the place on 
which the first Englishman resided in New Eng- 
land, and the first thing they should do on landing 
would be the pulling down of the United States 
flag from the government building and the hoisting 
of the British flag in its place. What would the 
Yankees do about it? The chances are that the 
expedition would leave the island in less time than 
they came on to it. Further comment on this sub- 
ject is unnecessary ; it is through such ill-mannered 
people that Americans have been discredited in 
Europe; there is, however, some consolation in 
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knowing that if these are the manners of the 
** woolly west" that there are yet some representa- 
tive Americans who do credit to the United States ; 
that there are Winthrops, Endicotts, Adamses, Qjiin- 
cys, Holmeses and Lowells, who for generations 
have well represented their countrymen abroad, and 
of whom Americans can well be proud. There is 
also a difference in this respect among newspaper 
men. William Drysdale, the representative of the 
New York Timesy while residing in Nassau bought 
a yacht which he named after his paper and in his 
book* says: *'We sailed her up to Waterloo and 
anchored her off the beach with the British ensign 
flying at the masthead, for as she was already pro- 
vided with British colors I saw no reason why we 
should not fly them ; for if there is any flag that an 
American can comfortably sail under outside of our 
own starry one it surely is the English flag." 

This is in marked contrast with the action of the 
Chicago Herald's representatives. 

The members of the Herald expedition were 
soon convinced that Watling's Island was the land 
fall of Columbus. ''They sailed out into the 
ocean and approached the island from the same 
direction as Columbus did on that memorable Fri- 
day morning, and arrived at a beautiful bay with 
shining beach and protecting headlands, and de- 
cided that it was here that Columbus landed in his 
boats in the early morning of Friday, October 12, 
1492, and on this sand beach he planted the banner 
of Ferdinand and Isabella and took possession of 
the land in their name. Here it was decided to 
erect the monument, for everything tended to show 
that this was the spot. 

♦"In Sunny Lands/' p. 23. 
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<*From a near eminence could be seen a large 
and comparatively level island, with many trees 
and much green verdure, and a large lagoon run- 
ning through the middle of the island, with bits of 
water showing here and there appearing like run- 
ning streams ; to the northward was the reef of 
rocks, and the harbor with the narrow entrance, 
and the piece of land like an island, although it 
was not one." The piece of land like an island 
which Columbus mentioned is now separated from 
the main island, which Columbus said could be 
done easily in two days' time, and across which 
anyone can walk now at low tide with dry feet. 
Two hundred ships could anchor together in that 
harbor and hundreds more in the bay just to the 
west of it. This answers exactly the description 
of the island given by Columbus. 

The site chosen for the monument was an admir- 
able one. It was on a headland about two hun- 
dred yards from the beach on which Columbus is 
supposed to have landed and commands a fine view 
not only of the bay but of all the coast north and 
south ; it is so conspicuous that it can be seen from 
the decks of vessels, many of which skirt this shore. 
Plenty of stone was found on the spot broken in 
pieces ranging in size from rubble to pieces weigh- 
ing from seven hundred to eight hundred pounds. 
When thrown up in a rough wall and laid in cement 
it resembled nature's handiwork, and was very 
appropriate. 

The design was simple ; a large, firm foundation, 
on which was built a rectangular structure flanked 
at its corners by eight buttresses, faced with an ap- 
propriate tablet of marble and containing a grotto 
in which was a beautiful marble globe, the whole 
surmounted by a high shaft containing many stones 
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from public and private buildings in Chicago, fur- 
nished by friends of the enterprise. The shaft was 
capped with a block of granite from the new Her- 
ald building. The tablet contained the following 
inscription : 

ON THIS SPOT 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

FIRST SET FOOT ON THE SOIL OF 

THE NEW WORLD. 

ERECTED BY THE 

CHICAGO HERALD, 
June 15, 1891. 

Copies of the principal papers of the United 
States were deposited in the foundation of the mon- 
ument. On the completion of the monument it was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 

It is to be hoped that this monument will last 
longer than one erected a few years ago on the Isle 
of Shoals to the memory of Captain John Smith, 
which the writer saw this summer lying prostrate, 
the marble shaft broken into many pieces, with a 
sledge-hammer lying alongside with which vandals 
from the adjoining hotel could conveniently break 
off pieces to be taken away as relics. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE BAHAMAS IN 1783. 



In the Boston Public Library there is a manu- 
script copy of a report made by Lieut. John Wilson, 
acting engineer in the British army, which con- 
tains much valuable information concerning the 
military defences, the origin, number, habits and 
occupation of the inhabitants of the Bahamas ; also 
concerning the soil and productions of the islands. 
This report was made by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces in America, dated 
New York, July 14, 1783. 

The space in this work not admitting of a copy 
of the report in full, a few extracts from same wiU 
be made of the most important subjects. Lieut. 
Wilson says: *' The Bahamas are but very little 
known even to the inhabitants. There were only 
seven of them inhabited before the present peace, 
namely. New Providence, Eleuthera, Harbor Is- 
land, Cat Island, Exuma, Long Island and Turks 
Island. The following is a particular list taken in 
May, 1782, and copied from the records of the 
Province." 
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LIST OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE DIFFERENT 

BAHAMA ISLANDS IN 1 782. 
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*' The number of inhabitants on Turks Island can- 
not be ascertained by any regular returns, they 
having habitations on the island of Bermuda and 
generally remove from Turks Island in the month 
of February, being the season for raking of salt at 
the ponds." 

*'The male inhabitants of the Bahama Islands 
above the age of fifteen have for many years back 
been formed into a militia, in consequence of a law 
passed by the governor and council for that pur- 
pose, appointing five companies, viz. : Two at the 
island of New Providence, one at Harbor Island, 
one at Eleuthera and one at Turks Island, each 
company to be commanded by a Captain residing 
in the district, and the whole under the direction of 
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a Major Commander; but as that law has never 
been enforced, it is therefore needless to take any 
further notice of it, especially as the white inhabi- 
tants have never been remarkable for their loyalty. 
The black people have always proved themselves 
willing and good friends of government, particularly 
those who are free and not subject to the control of 
a master. This is sufficiently evinced by their con- 
duct on many occasions during the late war, partic- 
ularly at New Providence in January, 1778, when 
an American sloop commanded by a Captain Rath- 
burn, of only fourteen guns and thirty men, came 
and took possession of Fort Nassau without being 
in the least opposed, which hurt the feelings of the 
free mulattos and negroes to such a degree that 
they voluntarily embodied themselves with an inten- 
tion to storm the fort, but as their scheme met with 
more opposition than encouragement from the peo- 
ple then in power at New Piovidence, they were 
therefore under the disagreeable necessity of drop- 
ping this laudable project. The Americans kept 
possession of the fort for several days and spiked 
all the guns before they left, as no military duly 
could be performed by the inhabitants of these 
islands in consequence of the convention of May, 

1782, by which they were bound not to carry arms 
for eighteen months. The strength of the garrison 
of Nassau on my arrival on the seventh of August, 

1783, consisted only of Colonel Deveaux and his 
negro servants, who lived in the government house, 
which was fortified by the Spaniards, and a white 
man who was employed at one dollar per diem to 
reside in the fort for the purpose of taking care of 
the stores and firing the morning and evening gun, 
until Brigadier General McArthur carried a detach- 
ment of one subaltern and twenty-five privates of 
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the thirty-seventh regiment from East Florida, in 
January last, when he arrived in Providence- As 
the arms, artillery and military stores at New Prov- 
idence remain yet a matter undecided between 
Great Britain and Spain, owing to the circumstan- 
ces of a capture after the period agreed to in the 
preliminary article for the cessation of hostilities, I 
shall not, therefore, take it upon me at present to 
give any account of them, as the claim of both 
parties will be better ascertained when Brigadier 
General McArthur and a Spanish officer do meet 
for that purpose." 

** The Bahamas have hitherto remained in an un- 
cultivated state owing to the indolence of the inhab- 
itants, who pay no attention to the improvement of 
their land, but content themselves wi^h whatever is 
produced by nature without being at ^ny trouble to 
assist it. In the planting season they generally go 
into the bushes, where they make holes in the 
ground with a piece of hard wood pointed for that 
purpose, in which holes they drop the seed of 
guinea corn and after covering it up go away and 
never visit it any more until they think it is fit for 
gathering in. They also plant a few yams, sugar 
cane and cassava in the same manner, without 
being at any trouble to clear the land. Pineapple, 
orange, lemon, limes, cocoa, and almost every kind 
of fruit common in the West Indies will grow in 
these islands with very little trouble."* 

♦Lieut. Wilson was taken prisoner at the commencement of 
the Revolutionary war and was imprisoned in the jail at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. While there he made a sketch of the prison 
and its surroundings, which has been presented by one of his' 
descendants to the town of Concord. He was severely wounded 
at the siege of Charleston, South Carolina. After the war he 
returned to Scotland. He left descendants in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Massachusetts. 
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''As the Bahamas are now likely to become settled 
by a number of people from the Continent of 
America, who are more accustomed to industry 
than the old inhabitants, the soil will by that means 
meet with a fairer trial than before, and it will soon 
be known what return the planter shall have for 
his labor." 

''These islands are in general very rocky and the 
surface uneven ; it would appear to me that one-fifth 
part of the face of the country is nothing but rock, 
without any soil upon it and where the earth is to be 
found on the surface, it in no place exceeds twelve or 
fourteen inches in depth, and that only in cave holes 
and valleys, where it is washed from higher ground 
by the rain. There are three different kinds of soil, 
which appear the same in their nature throughout 
all the islands, viz., a black, a reddish, and a gray 
soil. The black soil is commonly met with on the 
highest ground, and seems to be composed of noth- 
ing more than putrified vegetables. This soil is 
found by experience to be the best adapted for the 
growth of cotton, which appears to be the most cer- 
tain and valuable production of these islands ; a 
proof of this is that the few persons who have 
attended to the cultivation of it have all succeeded, 
and from being very poor have in a few years 
become wealthy." 

"The red soil is generally in the valleys and 
appears to be of a calcarious nature. Yams, sweet 
potatoes and almost all esculent roots will grow in 
it, as also peas and beans of various kinds, cab- 
bage, lettuce and many other garden vegetables." 

" The gray soil is found along shore, and is com- 
posed of nothing more than sand with a small mix- 
ture of shells. This soil is esteemed the best for 
the production of guinea corn, which is the only 
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grain that the inhabitants depend upon as a certain 
crop. They do not plant the Indian com in these 
islands, although I am told by skilful planters from 
South Carolina that it will grow very well with the 
necessary attention, but the natives are too indolent 
to be at the trouble of hoeing it frequently after it 
comes up, as they do in the other countries-** 

It would appear from Lieut. Wilson's report that 
he had a very poor opinion concerning the loyalty 
and industry of the old inhabitants of the Bahamas 
previous to the advent of the loyalists. According 
to his report, the total number of inhabitants in the 
Bahamas at the time they were taken by the Span- 
iards were 4002, of which 523 were capable of 
bearing arms, scattered through five of the inhab- 
ited islands. With the exception of the Harbor 
Islander, who aided Colonel Deveaux in capturing 
Nassau, his statement concerning the loyalty of the 
old inhabitants is probably correct, and seems to be 
corroborated in the address made by Governor John 
Maxwell, April 20, 1784, to the House of Assembly 
on his return to office after his expulsion by the 
Spaniards.* He says : 

*' The defenceless state of these islands in the time of 
the late war might have induced our enemies to attack 
us, and the success of our cruisers might have excited 
their resentment, but I believe we nevertheless should 
have escaped the numerous calamities always arising 
from foreign power had there not been some among us 
so lost to every sentiment of honor and of their own true 
interests, as more than once to have conducted the foe 
to our very door. But let me hasten from the painful, 
the disgraceful reflection, and hasten to make such im- 
provements in our domestic policy as may secure us the 
enjoyment of those advantages which our present situa- 
tion affords." 

' ^Records of the House of Assembly. 
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The House of Assembly replied as follows : 

" Since we had the mortification of seeing your Excel- 
lency forced from us by the calamities incident to war, 
we have in many instances severely felt the weighty hand 
of arbitrary power, and although your Excellency's capit- 
ulation to the Crown of Spain was the most favorable to 
the inhabitants that could possibly be obtained from our 
very defenceless situation, still the same has been most 
shamefully violated by the Spaniards, from their having 
in a variety of instances forcibly and unjustly deprived 
many of the principal merchants and other inhabitants 
of their property, and insulted and imprisoned their 
persons, and carried to imprison and detained some of 
them in the Moro Castle of Havana, under the most 
frivolous and unprecedented pretences, although con- 
trary to every idea of the law of nations, and the same 
property they still most ungraciously detain from them. 

Your Excellency may be assured that we hold in 
the utmost detestation those foes, internal and born 
enemies, (though such are not wanting in other com- 
munities and countries) who traitorously conducted our 
foes to our ports. But we beg leave to suggest, we 
have great reason to lament that these islands, so very 
valuable from their situation, and their loyal inhabitants, 
were during the whole course of the late war, so unac- 
countably neglected, that even at the time of the invasion 
by the Spaniards (a very late period in the war) there 
was no naval force whatever, and only about one hun- 
dred and fifty convalescents or invalids with a very 
small number of militia to defend them. We shall, 
however, now drop the disagreeable part of this subject 
and attend to the several matters recommended by your 
Excellency.'* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE INHABITANTS OF THE BAHAMAS, THEIR 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 



Nassau is necessarily a small worid in itself; an 
oasis in a wide waste of waters, and but slightly 
connected with the old or new worlds, which the 
vast ocean, that surrounds the island upon which it 
is situated, divides and separates. Life, however, 
is not nearly as dull in the Bahamas as might be 
supposed ; there are plenty of outdoor amusements, 
yachting, driving, rowing, cricket, lawn tennis and 
garden parties. The white inhabitants are hospita- 
ble, well informed and agreeable. From the low- 
est to the highest one will receive the most polite 
attention. In matters of etiquette they resemble the 
English, and are more exact than the Americans ; 
this is due, probably, to their association with the 
officials at *' Government House," where the elite 
of the colony assemble on all festive occasions. 

They are a comfortable well-to-do people, with 
here and there a family possessing ample means. 
The leaders of fashion in Nassau are not only loyal 
to their most excellent Q^een, but they seem to 
mould their habits and conform their lives to Eng- 
lish models rather than to American. The social 
life of a people is always a matter of absorbing 
interest to the stranger. In its main roots and 
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cardinal elements human nature is the same every- 
where, but tradition, education, customs, climate 
and other influences and surrounding circumstances 
produce new and unlooked-for results, which arrest 
the attention, awaken inquiry, and furnish food for 
reflection. The isolation of these islands has very 
naturally led to a feeling of exclusiveness among 
the upper classes, which would not exist had its 
people been brought into closer contact with the 
great tides of human life and activity thousands of 
miles away. A simplicity almost Arcadian char- 
acterizes their manners, especially those of the 
women. Many who have led very circumscribed 
lives, who have never been away from the island, 
possess an ease and grace which would do credit to 
the most polished society. The people are noted 
for their hospitality, dinner parties being frequently 
given at which the wine and the food are the best 
that the city can afford. A writer on this subject 
nearly a hundred years ago says; **They are 
frank, lively and generous, and hospitality is car- 
ried to an extreme unknown in England, and there 
are few persons, we believe, who have ever visited 
these islands who have not separated from many of 
the inhabitants with regret." 

Strangers bringing letters of introduction will 
meet with ample attention, and visitors generally 
will be treated with every courtesy. As the num- 
ber of visitors, however, increases, it cannot be ex- 
pected as a rule that they will receive the attention 
which earlier visitors have had when the number of 
tourists was much smaller. 

The race feeling is not so strong here as it is in 
the Southern States and Bermuda, many of the 
offices in Nassau being held by colored men. It 
is difficult in the Bahamas to know just where to 
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draw the color line, for although there is plenty of 
pure white blood throughout the island, yet a good 
deal of what passes for white is decidedly mixed, 
and though the skins of most of them would pass 
for pure white anywhere in Europe, they would be 
at once detected in the States, or in the West Indies. 
But it must not be supposed from this that the negro 
is received into society and treated on the same 
terms of equality as a white man, for the late circuit 
justice of the Bahamas, Mr. L. D. Powles, states 
*'that five colored men at Harbor Island, deter- 
mined to test the right of the authorities of the Meth- 
odist church to prevent a colored man from entering 
the chapel by the same door as a white man. With 
this view they walked quietly in at the white man's 
door and up the aisle. The service was discon- 
tinued until they were turned out ; they were pros- 
ecuted the next day before the resident justice, who 
convicted them of brawling, and fined them twenty 
shillings each, with the ahernative of imprison- 
ment."* But on the other hand Mrl Powles cites a 
case which shows the impartial manner in which 
justice is administered in the Bahamas. He says : 
'*The present colonial secretary thirty years ago 
suffered severely for doing equal justice between 
black and white. At that time he was police mag- 
istrate, and had to convict and fine his father-in-law 
for assaulting a black boatman. His father-in-law 
immediately turned him out of doors and persecuted 
him in every way for the rest of his life. 

Whilst sympathizing with him to the fullest extent, 
it must be evident that after all he only kept the 
oath he" took on taking office, a thing every British 
judge or magistrate is supposed to do." After 

♦"Land of the Pink Pearl," I.. D. Powles. 
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Citing this case Mr. Powles says : **I unhesitat- 
ingly assert that even-handed justice is all but 
unknown in the Bahamas. Neither will it become 
a general rule as long as a single judicial office 
remains in the hands of a native white.'* From the 
foregoing it would seem that human nature is the 
same in the Bahamas as in the Southern States ; 
that the Anglo-Saxon is determined to be the domi- 
nent race, and will not admit of negro rule or dicta- 
tion. It will also be observed that the late circuit 
judge was decidedly prejudiced against the whites, 
in fact his book was written for the purpose of 
abusing the Bahamians. The cause of this he 
states in his work. He says : " That on coming to 
the colony from England, he found that assaults by 
men on women were quite common, that native 
whites were in the habit of striking their female 
servants as though they were slaves ; he therefore 
announced that he would send all persons convicted 
of striking a woman to prison without the option of 
a fine, and that in this justice would be done to the 
white and black alike, for in the past if the negro 
was too poor to pay he went to jail, whereas the 
white man would not, for however poor he might 
be the other whites would find the money rather 
than let him go to the common jail with the colored 
people, that it had become a common saying, that 
no white man can go to prison in Nassau." The 
facts do not bear out this statement, for when a year 
or two later the writer was in Nassau, the post^ 
master was serving a sentence in the jail, and hi^ 
place had been filled by a colored man. 

Under this new rule the first three aggressors 
were all negroes, and they were promptly sentenced 
to jail. The next case was where a respectable 
white man struck his servant ; he, too, was sentence4 
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to serve a term in prison without the option of a 
fine ; he promptly appealed to the chief justice, and 
Mr. Powles says: *' I had no resource but to let 
him out on bail, though it went sorely against the 
grain, and then it was that the music began/' 

It so happened that this white man belonged to 
the Wesley an Methodists, the wealthiest, the best 
organized and most influential religious body in the 
Bahamas. I first became aware of this fact when 
I inquired ** who the person in the clerical dress 
was who went bail for him,'* and I was informed 
that it was a Methodist minister. Now it is unde- 
niable that in talking over this case I did say on 
more than one occasion, probably more otten than I 
myself was aware of, that ** / would not believe a 
Methodist on his oath.^^ This speech was to the 
last degree improper, especially considering the 
position which I occupied in the colony. It was, 
however, a mere careless utterance, made in the 
heat of argument, for the whites were forever forc- 
ing this case upon me, and I never for a moment 
thought of the full effect of what I was saying. A 
petition was then sent to the Governor demanding 
my removal on the ground that I was unfit to try 
any case in which a Methodist was either a party 
or a witness. One of the petitioners was a Metho- 
dist minister who had attacked the Roman Catholic 
religion, to which I belong, in a letter to the Nassau 
Times^ wherein he stated in so many words that no 
Roman Catholic was fit to hold any office, as he 
could not be a loyal subject of the Queen. When 
the appeal came before the chief justice he re- 
versed my decision on my own notes of the evidence 
taken before me, on the ground that " he should 
not think of believing the evidence of any number 
of black witnesses against that of a respectable man 
like the accused.** 
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Governor Blake now demjanided my resignation, 
he said I had '* started the race question and there- 
fore my usefulness in the colony was at an end." 
He also told me that as I had started the color 
question I must be made a political martyr of, and 
advised me that as ** I was a Catholic, to go home 
and try for an Irish magistracy." There was consid- 
erable more sarcasm in this last remark of the 
governor's to Mr. Powles than appears on the sur- 
face. Governor Blake is an Irish Protestant, and 
the force of his advice will be better appreciated 
after reading the following description of the gov- 
ernor, in a recent work on the Bahamas.* 

*'Heis a real old Irish gentleman, except he is 
not old. . He was a judge in Ireland, and sentenced 
several of the Fenian dynamite murderers to the 
fates they richly deserved. So the companions of 
these scoundrels swore to kill him, and her Majesty, 
having had experience with his administration of 
the laws, sent him out here to be Governor of the 
Bahamas. Here it was thought at one time that 
some of the dynamite crew had followed him,* and 
a guard was put about Government House. But it 
is only necessary to see the governor once, to have 
pity for any would-be assassin he might lay his hands 
on. He is fond of athletic sports, is about the most 
temperate man on the island, and is one of the most 
powerfully built men you would meet in a day's 
travel. He has endeared himself to the people of 
Nassau and the Bahamas, and I think any dyna- 
miter who tried to harm him would be spared the 
formality of a trial. It would look odd to see so 
staid and quiet a community as this stirred up to 
the lynching or hanging point, but I think that 

* "In Sunny Lands/* by William Drysdale. 
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any dynamiter who has curiosity on the subject 
need only come here and show his teeth; but 
even an Irish fanatic would not put himself into 
such a sure death-trap." 

Governor Blake was afterward appointed gov- 
ernor of Qiieensland, but the Irish there so opposed 
his appointment, that for the sake of harmony he 
was sent out to Jamaica instead, where he has 
become very popular with all classes of the inhab- 
itants. The late successful exposition held there 
was largely due to his exertions. Under his wise 
and judicious management the affairs of that colony 
have greatly prospered. 

But to return to Mr. Powles' case again, it is suffi- 
cient to say that he was ** railroaded out of the 
colony," and for the benefit of the uninitiated I will 
explain that this is a New York technical term, that 
signifies a modern mode of administering justice so 
expeditiously that the accused is arrested, tried and 
convicted, before he has time to sneeze or say God 
bless me, where am I. In other words Mr. Powles' 
pay was stopped, and as he says he had no private 
income left, or any friends to borrow from, he was 
induced to sign a resignation on being paid suffi- 
cient to get home to England with. 

I have cited this case of Mr. Powles in order to 
show that the same state of affairs exist in the 
Bahamas as elsewhere, when the whites and blacks 
are brought into contact. Qiiite recently a case 
occurred even in Boston, the home of the aboli- 
tionists, where the manager of a roller skating rink 
was sued for damages for refusing admission to a 
respectable colored lawyer because of his color. 

One of the most noted characters who ever 
figured in Nassau society was Blennerhasset, noto- 
rious for his relations with Aaron Burr, in his so- 
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called attempt at rebellion. It will be remembered 
that after the excitement produced by the trial had 
blown over Blennerhasset passed off the scene and 
disappeared, but he still lived, and the Bahamas, 
which furnished a refuge for so many rovers and 
adventurers, gave him a shelter during the closing 
years of his life. 

Harman Blennerhasset was a native of Kerry, 
Ireland, a lawyer by profession, of good family and 
of extraordinary ability. His wife, too, was one of 
the most accomplished woman of her day, whom 
the classic oration of Wirt made famous. 

What became of Blennerhasset after Burr's trial 
at Richmond, has remained shrouded in mystery to 
the world. History informs us that he returned to 
Ireland to look after the reversionary interest in 
some property there, and that he afterwards resided 
on the island of Guernsey, where he died. These 
reports were probably circulated at the time, in 
order to mislead, as to his real place of abode. 

In the early part of 1807, a gentleman calling 
himself Louis Kerr arrived at Nassau and com- 
menced the practice of law ; nothing was known of 
his past history, but such was his success and ability 
displayed at the bar, that a vacancy occuring shortly 
after his arrival, he was appointed Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the colony. He was said to be the most 
eloquent lawyer that ever addressed judge or jury 
in Nassau. The hall is said to have been crowded 
to suffocation whenever it was known that he would 
address the court. Soon after his appointment he 
married a Miss MTherson, a daughter of Major 
M'Pherson, then in command of the West India 
Regiment stationed at New Providence. 

At the latter part of 1809, an American schooner 
arrived at Nassua from some port of South America, 
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a beautiful lady landed, and from her style and 
demeanor showed that she belonged to a high 
grade of society. She inquired for Mr. Blenner- 
hasset, but no one knew of any such person being 
in any of the Bahama Islands. Accident, however, 
revealed to her that the Attorney General of the 
colony, Louis Kerr, was no other than Blenner- 
hasset. The lady was his wife. Blennerhasset 
sought an interview with her, and prevailed on her, 
after giving her a large sum of money, which was 
afterwards turned into an annuity, to leave the 
island, pointing out to her that if the secret was 
divulged it would be his ruin. We will not lift the 
veil and expose to public gaze the silent tragedy of 
the painful meeting, nor the agony of the broken- 
hearted, injured and forsaken wife at those last 
moments of parting from one' who had so cruelly 
wronged her. But one person at that time, James 
Wildgoose, Blennerhasset's confidential clerk, and 
afterwards himself a lawyer, knew these facts ; he 
religiously kept the secret until years after Blenner- 
hasset's death, when no injury could accrue to any 
of the parties by divulging it.* 

Blennerhasset acted his part well ; his secret was 
known to but few, and was well kept by them. 
There were many, however, at that time who sus- 
pected the truth, and in a quiet way it was spoken 
of in society. A writer in 1823! makes the following 
mention of it without evidently knowing his real 
name : *' The Speaker of the House of Assembly 

♦This information was obtained by the writer from Judge Cam- 
plejohn of Nassau, who says : **The above was related to me by 
Mr. Wildgoose, a lawyer who was Blennerhasset's confidential 
clerk, and corroborated by the Hon T. M. Matthews, also a law- 
yer, and who was acquainted with Blennerhasset." 

t ** Letters from the Bahama Islands," by Adela Del Lorraine, 
in 1823-4, Philadelphia, 1827. 
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is a man of elegant and powerful talents; he is 
uncommonly graceful and elegant; his manners 
are polished and insinuating and he is very dis- 
tinguished at the bar. You have doubtless heard 

of Mr. K , who was associated with Aaron 

Burr in his traitorous conspiracy at New Orleans ; 
he is the Speaker of the House of Assembly.*' 

Blennerhasset's wife resided afterwards in New 
York, and from her beauty, accomplishments and 
the charm of her manners, became a favorite in the 
best society of the city. She died there in impover- 
ished circumstances and was buried by a few of her 
rich lady friends. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



NEGROES AND SLAVERY. 



The colored population of Nassau live apart from 
the whites, in suburbs of the city called settlements. 
Every shanty has its own garden of two or three 
acres in extent, filled with trees, flowers, vegeta- 
bles and fruit. The owners of these gardens could 
grow, if they desired, cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco 
and spice, but this would require more labor than 
the negroes would care to perform. 

Their houses are built mostly of wood, but some 
have limestone walls, while the roofs are covered, 
some with shingles and others with a thatching of 
palmetto leaves. It is rare to see a house with 
glass windows ; board shutters take their place, and 
fire places and chimneys are unknown. A little 
fire out of doors for cooking, made of dead wood 
gathered in the forest or thickets, which is trans- 
ported in little bundles upon the heads of women 
and children, is all that is required in this warm 
climate. The walls are not sheathed or plastered, 
and the furniture of the house is of the rudest and 
most simple kind. In the day time they live out of 
doors in the open air, so that in riding through 
the suburbs the whole population comes under 
review. Nobody appears to be at work, having 
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nothing and wanting nothing, taking no thought 
for to-morrow, they live on like the birds from day 
to day. A little sugar cane, a few conchs or fish, 
and a handful of fruit, fills to overflowing the 
measure of their wants. 

They have some curious customs and amuse- 
ments ; and still retain their African tribal distinc- 
tion they are divided into Yourabas, Egbas, Ebos, 
Congos, etc. Every August some of these tribes 
elect a queen, whose will is law on certain matters. 
A form of open air dancing has a great hold upon 
them ; it is called a " fire dance," and is no doubt a 
relic ol their previous savage life. The people 
form a circle and a fire is licrhted in their midst. 
The music consists of two tom-toms, that will not 
work unless frequently warmed at the fire. The 
company clap their hands without ceasing all 
through the dance, chanting all the while in a sort 
of dreary monotone, " Oh, kindoiah I kindoiah !* 
Mary, come along !" When the dance is about 
half through the refrain is suddenly changed to 
<'Come down, come down," repeated over and 
over again in the same dreary monotone. Every 
now and then a man or woman, or a couple 
together, will rush into the circle and dance wildly 
about. There appears to be no step or idea of 
figure about the performance ; the aim and object of 
the dancers appear to be to execute as many extrav- 
agant capers in, and over, and around the fire, as 
they can without burning themselves. It is, in 
short, a savage African dance in half civilized 
attire. 

On Sundays and holidays the colored women 
usually wear cotton dresses of various shades of 

♦Two African words. 
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blue, rose, pink and white. Occasionally you will 
see one that is better off than her neighbor, grandly 
attired in silk, satin, and velveteen, or even velvet, 
with a fashionable hat and probably colored stock- 
ings and tight white boots or shoes. The men save 
up their scanty earnings to buy a suit of broadcloth 
and a tall silk hat for Sunday, in a climate where 
nothing is so suitable as a white suit and a straw 
hat. These hats are very similar to the ones seen 
in a St. Patrick's day procession in New York or 
Boston, one or two generations behind the latest 
style. Darkies have always been notorious for high 
sounding names. In the States it is George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln. In the Bahamas it is 
Prince Albert, Duke of Wellington. The sur- 
names are derived from their old masters and are 
largely Scotch, as McDonald, McPherson, Mc- 
Gregor, Finlay, Hepburn, Fergusson, Weyms, 
etc. Some of the Africans rescued from slave 
ships brought with them from Africa the secret of 
making the genuine African thatch for roofing 
houses ; it is said that either they cannot or will not 
impart this secret, which will become a lost art 
when they die out. Several of the houses in 
Grant's Town and one church are roofed with this 
thatch. It makes a very handsome roof on the 
inside, finer even than is seen in many of our own 
churches. 

The negro speaks to every white person he 
meets, touching his hat, and expecting a nod or a 
smile in return, which really seems to make him 
happy. They are a kind-hearted, good-natured 
people ; they sing, dance and are contented and 
happy on very little. 

Slavery was introduced into the colony at the 
time of its first settlement ; large plantations were 
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cultivated by slave labor on many of the islands - 
The importation of negroes from Africa continued 
down to the time of the abolition of slavery. 

A visitor to the Bahamas in 1803,* describes the 
landing and sale of a cargo of slaves as follows : 
'* I was a witness to the sale of a pretty numerous 
cargo, which was conducted with more decorum 
with respect to the slaves than I had expected. 
They were distributed mostly in lots from five to 
twenty in each, but some of the boys and girls were 
disposed of separately. On the neck of each slave 
was slung a label specifying the price which the 
owner demanded, and varying between two and 
three hundred dollars, according to age, strength, 
sex, etc. This cargo was composed, as generally 
happens, of slaves from different nations, and 
speaking languages unintelligible to each other. 
Some apprehension prevailed, notwithstanding all 
the expedients which had been used to convince 
them to the contrary, that they were brought over 
to be fatted and eaten. I had an opportunity to see 
two or three, the day after the sale, in the hands of 
benevolent masters, purchased for domestic serv- 
ants, who seemed much delighted with their kind 
treatment, as well as change of situation. Instead 
of being naked they were clothed ; their food was 
much superior to what they had ever known before ; 
they found themselves lodged in habitations abound- 
ing in comforts, some of them indeed superior to 
their comprehension, and in the streets they beheld 
many of their own color, whose appearance, friend- 
ship and hilarity had a most powerful influence in 
rendering them contented and happy in their new 
scene of life. 



«<i 
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I shall not presume to touch upon a subject of so 
much gravity as the slave trade, but I must remark 
that I have found the opinion of many liberal and 
enlightened strangers in the West Indies, undergo 
some relaxation on becoming acquainted with the 
actual situation, and character of the negroes. 
Whether most of the persons of this description 
with whom I conversed, felt the bias of some per- 
sonal interest, or the contagion of an opposite 
opinion, by associating, with the proprietors of 
slaves, or whether on a familiar view of what is 
vicious, it becomes less obnoxious to our feelings, I 
cannot pronounce, but with respect to myself, I 
must frahkly confess that at times I found an inclin- 
ation to pardon something of the supposed crim- 
inality of transporting them from Africa, on com- 
paring their destitute and wretched state when first . 
imported, with their condition under the treatment of 
good masters/' 

The same writer says: ''The negroes in the 
Bahama Islands have, in general, more spirit and 
exertion than in the southern parts of the West 
Indies ; something perhaps may be attributed to a 
more invigorating climate as a physical cause ; but 
I believe more is due to the circumstances in which 
they are placed. Their labor is allotted to them 
daily and individually, according to their strength, 
and if they are so diligent as to finish it at an early 
hour, the rest of the day is allowed to them for 
amusement or their private concerns. The master 
also frequently superintends them himself, and 
therefore it rarely happens that they are so much 
subject to the discipline of the whip, as where gangs 
are large and directed by agents or overseers." 

The abolition of slavery in the Bahamas was an 
event of an extremely radical and revolutionary 
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character. This result was accomplished without 
the loss of a single life or the firing of a gun, or 
disturbance of any kind, simply by the silent oper- 
ation of a law enacted some four thousand miles 
away, upon the other side of the wide and stormy 
Atlantic, by which all the enslaved Bahama 
negroes were changed from chattels into men, and 
became at once free citizens of that great empire 
which circles the world, and upon which the sun 
never sets. 

The same great mistake, however, was made in 
the West Indian emancipation, as was afterwards 
made in the southern states, by the great and good 
men who fought the battle of emancipation. It is 
strange that they could not see that unless they 
were prepared to educate and teach this half civil- 
ized race thrift and economy, and leave it as a 
sacred charge to their descendants, to watch over, 
protect, and elevate the colored race to a higher 
plane of civilization for at least fifty years, they had 
better have left them as they were. If such a 
course had been followed it would have been better 
for both races, and the whites would have been / 

saved from the ruin and bankruptcy that followed 
emancipation. As it was, they merely abandoned 
the colored people to the tender mercies of a race, 
who after they ceased to own them, did not care 
whether they lived or died, except for what they 
could get out of them, and who determined that the 
emancipated slaves, and their descendants should 
never rise to be anything higher than hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. It brought the negro 
into competition with the Anglo Saxon, whose 
policy and principles has always been extermina- 
tion to the weaker and inferior races. In slave 
days the negro was well fed and well taken care of 
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physically, and no one can compare the negro born 
in slavery or even those born shortly after that time 
with the present race, without seeing at once that 
the latter are physically inferior in every respect. 
Unfortunately too, while the quality is depreciated, 
the quantity increases in a most unhealthy pro- 
portion. 

The whites say it is impossible to produce any- 
thing by free negro labor, that the '' nigger is lazy 
and will not work." The fact is there is but little 
remunerative work to be obtained by them in the 
Bahamas. Fifty cents per day is all that is paid to an 
able-bodied man, and work is very difficult to obtain 
at this low price. A laborer will scarcely average 
seventy-five dollars per year. Governor Shea has 
seen the importance of establishing an industry that 
will afford them employment, and bring wealth to 
the colony. He has accordingly devoted his ener- 
gies, and has spared neither time nor expense in 
introducing the cultivation of the sisal plant, which 
seems peculiarly well adapted for the soil and 
climate of these islands. He proposes to sell to the 
colored people, government land, in lots of ten 
acres, for ten dollars, to be paid out of the first 
year's crop. This he considers is as much land 
as one man can clear and cultivate. The crop 
being continuous, will afford employment through- 
out the entire year. Every man will be his own 
master ; the product of his labor will find a ready 
sale at remunerative prices in the markets of the 
world, and the governor estimates, that ten acres 
will yield a return of $500 per year. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



GOVERNMENT. 



The government of the Bahamas is administered 
by a Governor, Council, and House of Assembly. 
The governor is appointed by the Crown, and is 
paid a salary of £2,200 per year and the free use 
of a palatial residence, surrounded with beautiful 
grounds. There is an Executive Council, com- 
posed of nine members, four of whom are members 
ex'officio. They are the Attorney General, Colo- 
nial Secretary, Receiver General, and the officer 
commanding the troops. 

The General Assembly or Parliament, as it is 
termed here, is composed of eight councilmen, who 
are appointed by the Imperial Government for life, 
upon the nomination of the Governor, and a "House 
of Assembly," composed of forty-one delegates from 
Nassau and the out islands, who are elected for seven 
years. The opinions of an impecunious man are 
regarded as politically worthless in the Bahamas, 
therefore he is not eligible for an assemblyman 
unless he owns real estate of the value of $2500. 
They receive no pecuniary compensation for their 
ser\'ices, not even to the extent of ''junketing." 
This is considerable of an improvement over the 
irresponsible class of politicians elected to office in 
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our State and municipal governments, many of whom 
pay only a poll tax, and are there only for what 
they can make out of their office by every species 
of bribery and corruption. 

It is common for citizens of Nassau to represent 
the out islands in the Assembly. They desire the 
honor, and can better afford to hold the office, as 
the Parliament meets near their houses and places of 
business. This gives Nassau a controlling influ- 
ence in all legislative matters. 

The constitution is not based upon any charter, 
but originated in successive Royal Commissions to 
the governors empowering them to convoke a Gen- 
eral Assembly. The number who voted in 1861 
was 4i3Si. The common law is the foundation of 
the jurisprudence of the colony, but the amend- 
ments introduced from time to time in England 
have been generally adopted without delay. In 
1848, the Attorney General was made public prose- 
cutor, and it was provided that in all civil cases, 
and in all but capital criminal cases, the verdict of 
two-thirds of the petty jury might be taken, and 
in capital cases two-thirds might acquit, but not 
convict. 

Thus it will be seen that the colonial government 
follows closely the English model. It is eminently 
fitted to secure stability and wise legislation. 

The following account of the opening and pro- 
roguing of the Bahama Parliament, by a recent 
writer, may prove interesting :* ** The day after our 
arrival at Nassau was distinguished by the open- 
ing of a new session of the Bahama legislature. 
Our landlord kindly secured for us tickets of admis- 
sion, for only those thus favored were allowed to 

*** Isles of Summer," Charles Ives, i88a 
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witness the ceremonies. They bore the official 
signature of the President of the Council. The 
chief executive officer of the Bahamas was Gov- 
ernor William Robinson, a man with black hair 
and eyes, a heavy moustache and long beard. He 
was apparently not over forty years of age, five 
feet eight or nine inches high, rather good looking, 
and had a practical business air about him. He 
appeared in excellent physical condition. 

To secure favorable seats we went early to the 
council chamber; one o'clock, p. m., was the hour 
appointed for the services to commence. Our little 
piece of pasteboard was duly appreciated and hon- 
ored by the colored official who guarded the ap- 
proach to the council hall. 

This hall is unpretentious and can seat comforta- 
bly about 150 persons. It has windows on three 
sides. At one end of it was a platform slightly 
raised above the main uncarpeted floor, with its 
own backing all draped with red bunting, and 
surmounted by the red cross of St. George. Upon 
this platform stood the chair of the presiding officer. 

The sound of martial music in the street as the 
hour of one approached, was quickly followed by 
the entrance into the hall of the members of the 
upper house. They were mostly not far from 
seventy years of age, intelligent looking, and had 
every appearance of being the right men in the 
right place. To see them was to have confidence 
in them. No Connecticut Senate ever impressed us 
more favorably. They occupied arm chairs with 
high backs, upholstered with leather, near to, and 
in front of the president's chair. 

A police force was in charge of the hall and its 
approaches, and gave seats to the citizens and visit- 
ors from abroad, who soon occupied all the seats 
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back of the table of the legislative council. These 
policemen were all young and black, yet very 
bright looking. They wore blue jackets, white 
pantaloons and fatigue caps. Belts encircled their 
waists, to which were secured clubs, like those 
carried by policemen in northern cities. They 
seemed to be picked men, and were polite and 
gentlemanly in every respect, having nothing of 
that offensiveness of manner so common where 
ignorance and brutality are invested with a little 
brief authority. 

The people there assembled to witness the cere- 
monies were evidently highly cultivated and intelli- 
gent, and all seemed to appreciate and enjoy the 
honor of this novel entertainment. 

The governor having left the Government House 
was received at the legislative building by a colored 
military guard of honor in gay uniforms and white 
turbans. They formed a detachment from the 
First West India Regiment, and presented arms 
while the national anthem was played by the band. 
The zouave uniform has special attraction for the 
negro. 

Soon the governor, accompanied by high officers 
of state, and followed by the officers and members 
of the lower house, entered the council chamber, 
took a position upon the raised platform, gave a 
dignified bow to the venerable members of the 
upper house, who all rose to receive him, surveyed 
deliberately and with seeming satisfaction his bril- 
liant audience, and then, while still standing, read 
from manuscript his speech. The members of the 
assembly and others who came with him, remained 
also standing on his right. He was dressed in 
blue, while a moderate quantity of gold lace and a 
sheathed sword by his side indicated that while 
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governor he also filled the position of military com- 
mander. His army then in commission in Nassau 
consisted of two companies of colored troops. In 
the division of legislative honors the negroes had a 
portion allotted to them, several being members of 
the lower house. 

The governor's speech was ably written and 
effectively delivered. It covered matters of im- 
portance and would compare well with the speeches 
and messages of our state executive. 

The address concluded by a suggestion that 
sounded very home-like, that the present session 
of the assembly might be even shorter than the last, 
which in brevity surpassed its predecessors. 

After delivering his speech His Excellency and 
suite withdrew and the members of the lower house 
retired to their chambers. Both houses afterwards 
voted replies. As the governor left the building a 
salute was fired from three field pieces, the troops 
concluded their escort duty, and all the colored 
population of Nassau, which had assembled to see 
the show, followed His Excellency's example, satis- 
fied and gratified with the short episode, which had 
broken the monotony of their every-day life." 

" Before we left Nassau the Bahama parliament 
was prorogued by the governor with imposing 
formalities. At the appointed hour His Excellency , 
accompanied by his secretary and other high offi- 
cials, was escorted from the Government House to 
the building in which the senate holds its session, 
by the colored troops, while martial music imparted 
life and spirit to the indolent air. 

The senators, grave, dignified and prepossessing 
in their appearance, took possession of their high 
backed arm chairs, and in low tones conversed with 
each other until the sound of approaching footsteps 
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indicated the arrival of their more youthful and less 
experienced superior in official rank and honors. 

In the presiding officer's chair, which was deco- 
rated with banners and bunting, the governor was 
soon comfortably seated and enthroned. His mili- 
tary dress and sheathed sword were mildly sugges- 
tive of the power which upholds government and 
gives effect and potency to law. He received as 
before the speaker and members of the lower house, 
the former accompanied by his large and conspicu- 
ous mace of office, brought to Nassau from South 
Carolina by the royalists after the revolution of 1776, 
while a clerk or secretary carried the rolls upon 
which the unsigned bills of public acts which had 
successfully run the gauntlet of the two houses. 
Each roll was successively handed to the speaker, 
who in an audible voice indicated its character by 
reading its title, and handed it to the governor, 
who signed it in the presence of both houses of the 
colonial parliament, and then by his approval and 
signature united with the legislative branch of the 
government in making it a law of the colony. 
There were but five rolls, so that only five laws 
were enacted at one entire session of the Bahama 
legislature. We had no means of determining to 
what extent this extremely short law crop was 
chargeable to the climate. In the crisp, cool air of 
the north crime is tirelessly active and constantly 
assumes new and unexpected form, rendering 
enactments necessary, while the rapid growth of 
new industries, the great accumulation of wealth in 
ever changing form, and the constantly increasing 
complication of human affairs, public and private, 
give rise to countless and unending changes in the 
laws. But rest, repose and quiet exist in the 
languid air of the isle of unending summer. 
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Industry and enterprise wilt and wither in an at- 
mosphere that seems made for disordered nerves and 
worn 'cSiA weary minds, and for the growth and 
development of vegetable life and beauty. Only 
five laws in one entire legislative session ! But for 
the wrecking business, the ten commandments 
with suitable penalties appended like snappers to 
whips, would almost meet the requirements of these 
happy islanders so far as law is required. 

After complimenting the assembly by telling its 
members that *' they had kept pace with the legisla- 
tion of the mother country" he said: 

*' By virtue of the power invested in me by her 
majesty, I now prorogue this parliament until the 
nth of May next." The governor then retired, 
accompanied by the officials who had graced and 
honored the occasion with their presence." 

Taking everything into account, the Bahama 
form of government is about as near perfect as any 
one could reasonably desire, yet it is impossible to 
suit every one. The writer found several Baha- 
mians that favored annexation to the United States. 
One of the principal grievances was that all the 
principal posts of emolument and honor were held 
by persons sent out from England, and were closed 
to the Bahamians. It is difficult to see how they 
would be benefited by annexation, for if annexed 
the islands would not have a sufficient population to 
be admitted as a state ; they would be considered 
either as a territory or be connected with South Car- 
olina as they were before the revolution, or with 
Georgia or Florida. If received as a territory they 
would have their governor, judges and all their 
principal officials sent there from Washington, and 
instead of having men of honor and integrity, well 
qualified to fill their position, they would have a 
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lot of vampires and political hacks, such as has time 
and again been sent to western territories and to the 
southern states during the reconstruction period. 
The Bahamians would be anything but honored by 
their presence, neither would they add to the pros- 
perity of the islands. On the other hand, if the 
islands were accepted as a state, or they were con- 
nected with one of the southern states, one of two 
policies would have to be adopted. As three-fourths 
of the population are colored, and all would have 
the right to vote, the whites would have to submit to 
negro rule, which would mean that they would 
leave the islands. The negro would then return to 
a state of barbarism, such as exists to-day in Hayti. 
The only thing at the present time that prevents the 
negroes in the out islands from returning to their 
native state, is their contact with the whites ; remove 
that barrier and they would be no better off than 
their ancestors were in Africa. 

If the whites refused to live under negro rule, 
which they probably would do, for the Anglo 
Saxon race hitherto has refused to be governed by 
an inferior race, then the same line of policy would 
be adopted as has existed in the southern states 
since the removal of the army of occupation. The 
negroes would be informed that the whites were 
their best friends, that they intended to live in peace 
with them and protect them in their lives and 
property. They could also vote, " but they must 
vote as the white man desired^ otherwise the shot 
gun folicy would be adofted,^^ This would mean 
their extermination if they resisted. 

Mr. L. D. Powles, before referred to, considers 
that the negroes are not properly treated in the 
Bahamas by the whites, and advocates annexation 
as a remedy. He says: *' Never was there a 
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time when the maxim that * a black man has no 
rights which a white man is bound to respect,' was 
more firmly believed in or more persistently acted 
on than it was in this year of jubilee in the Bahama 
Islands. For this state of things I believe there 
are two remedies. Let England persuade the 
United States to take over the country, or, failing 
that, at once turn it into a crown colony. In the 
first case the independent assembly would disap- 
pear and the country would become ' Bahama 
County, Florida,' or ' South Carolina.' It would 
send one, or at the outside, two deputies to the 
state legislature."* To propose the annexation of 
the Bahamas to South Carolina, for the purpose of 
ameliorating the condition of the negroes, is what 
Artemus Ward would term ''sarkastick," and to any 
one understanding the condition of the negroes in 
the southern states, it certainly would be "jumping 
out of the frying pan into the fire." 

The principal source of revenue by which the 
expenses of the government are met, is from the im- 
port duties, on which there is a tariff of about twenty 
per cent, on nearly everything that comes into the 
colony, from England or elsewhere. If the islands 
were annexed to the United States, the duties would 
be fully as large on all imported merchandise, with 
the diiference that Uncle Sam would do the collect- 
ing and the returns would be sent to Washington, 
and the Bahamians would have to devise some 
other method of raising a revenue to meet current 
expenses. The Bahamians, both white and black, 
should remain satisfied with their present form of 
government if they know when they are well off. 



♦"The Land of the Pink Pearl. 



«* 
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The greatest danger at the present time, that 
threatens the very existence of the ' ' Great Repub- 
lic/' is the corruption and debasement of the public 
service by the politicians, and the lack of interest 
shown by the American people of the old English 
stock in public affairs. 

Thieves, murderers and prize fighters are elected 
to the highest offices in the land. Boston is one of 
the best governed cities in the United States, yet 
even there this state of affairs exists, as witness the 
following case. A man who proclaimed himself an 
''Irish Roman Catholic," named Carroll, was run- 
ning for the office of alderman, and the follow- 
ing statement concerning him was published in a 
daily paper before election.* " William Carroll 
came to Boston from New York, where he had 
been indicted by the grand jury for robbing in 
the first degree, tried, convicted and sentenced by 
Recorder Hackett to twenty years in state prison , 
and was pardoned before entering upon his sen- 
tence. In 1876, he was indicted in Boston by the 
grand jury of Suffolk County, with one Thomas 
Murphy, for larceny. Murphy was sentenced to 
two years in the house of correction, Carroll was 
bailed, and in January, 1877, he defaulted. April 
27, the case was placed on file on payment of one- 
half the costs, and in 1883 it was nol 'pressed. 
This man is the Democratic candidate for alderman 
in District 6." Notwithstanding the publicity given 
concerning this man's antecedents, he was elected 
several times alderman of Boston. He had a 
''political pull," that prevented his receiving the 
punishment he so richly deserved, and was in 
return rewarded with political honors. 

♦" Boston Record," Dec. 12, 1885. 
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It is only a few years since New York was repre- 
sented in Congress by John Morrissey, the prize 
fighter and professional gambler. A list of these 
celebrities that represent the great American Re- 
public politically, could be given ad infinitum^ 
nearly all of whom are Irish. 

This state of affairs is graphically set forth in a 
recent magazine article by James W. Gerard. He 
says :* 

" The apathy of the American citizen at large as to 
public rights has also been a matter of remark, as con- 
trasted with the tone prevailing in England in that 
regard, or in this country during the post- revolutionary 
period. Public action is shirked, and people of educa- 
tion and character, through apathy or absorption in 
private interests, allow themselves to be governed by 
vicious despoilers. The Irish people, who have immi- 
grated here in herds, with their energy and cohesive 
force, have utterly driven, so far as our seaboard cities are 
concerned, the old colonial descendants from the admin- 
istration of public affairs. As regards the city of New 
York, which may be considered typical in this matter, 
Professor Bryce, the philosophic English observer, re- 
marks that there exists in that city such a witches' 
Sabbath of jobbing, " bribing, thieving, and prostitution 
of legislative power to private interest as the world has 
seldom seen." The above criticism applies also, in a 
great measure, to national politics, and the present job- 
bery and general venality are in terrible contrast with 
the high-minded and patriotic administration of public 
aflairs during the early years of the republic. Even the 
upper chamber of our national Sanhedrim is now noto- 
riously filled, with some exceptions, by men who have 
gained their legislative places through their enormous 
wealth, which has been so applied as to crush compe- 
tition, and legislative action there is now controlled 

♦**Lippincott*s/*July, 1891. 
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mainly by those whose merit is neither character nor 
statesmanship. A former clerk of the United States 
Senate recently stated that national politics were dying 
out at Washington. ** It is rare to find a man," said he, 
** in either branch of Congress, who engages in legisla- 
tion with anything but a personal view." 

If the Bahamians desire a change in their form of 
government in order to obtain a better market for 
their products, then they should become a part of 
the "Dominion of Canada," which would bo of far 
greater advantage to them in the future than to be 
annexed to the United States, for the following 
reasons : 

Canada is a great and growing country; in 
twenty-five years hence it will have a population, 
judging by its present increase, of twenty-five 
million of people. It will be a country of great 
wealth ; it has vast natural resources in its forests, 
mines, fisheries, and the best and largest unde- 
veloped agricultural lands in the world. Yet with 
a territory larger than the United States it does 
not possess one foot of tropical or serai-tropical 
land. Connected politically with Canada the Ba- 
hamas would be Canada's tropical garden and winter 
resort. Not a single article produced in Canada 
would enter into competition with the products of 
the Bahamas and vice versa. But this would not 
be the case if connected politically with the United 
States, for then it would have to compete with 
Florida, Southern California, and Porto Rico in its 
production of sponges, citrus fruit, and early vege- 
tables. 

Even with this present form of government, both 
the whites and blacks are far better off than they 
would be if annexed to the United States, and there 
is not any one that appreciates this fact better than 
the unprejudiced Americans visiting the Bahamas. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 



The principal exports of the Bahama Islands are 
sponges, fruit, salt, shells, woods and turtles. The 
sponge industry is the most important, and although 
Bahama sponges are not considered as valuable as 
the Mediterranean ones, yet a ready market is found 
for all that can be obtained at constantly improving 
prices, and there are no indications of any failure 
of the supply. 

The average prices for which sponges sell in the 
local market are roughly estimated as follows : 
Sheep's wool (best), $1.15 per pound; velvet, 75 
cents; reef, 65 cents; glove, 25 cents; hardhead, 
40 cents; grass, 35 cents; yellow, 30 cents. 
These are prices paid when landed from vessels 
before any expenses are incurred for preparing for 
export. The quantity of each kind exported in 
1890 was as follows: Boat, 8,779 pounds; grass, 
320^520 pounds ; glove, 4,595 pounds; hardhead, 
16,027 pounds; reef, 81,128 pounds; velvet, 236,- 
596 pounds ; wool, 131,038 pounds ; yellow, 69,197 
pounds r and of refuse and clippings, about 50,000 
pounds. The total export reached over 900,000 
pounds, which was valued in invoices at $306 896. 
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The crop of 1890 was above the average, being 
really the most valuable one in many years, The 
quantity shipped to the United States in 1890 was 
708,000 pounds, worth $236,000 ; to Great Britain, 
107,000 pounds, worth $40,000; to France, 50,- 
000 pounds, worth $16,000 ; to Holland and Ger- 
many, 50,000 pounds, worth $15,000. 

The sponges are prepared for export in the fol- 
lowing manner : After being brought to the local 
market they are carted to the shipping yard of the 
purchaser, where they are cut and trimmed into 
proper shape and sizes ; they are then washed and 
thoroughly dried, being generally spread in the sun 
for that purpose upon canvas or old sails ; next 
they are assorted according to varieties and grades, 
and then packed by means of hand presses into 
bales weighing from 20 to 150 pounds. Some- 
times the sponges are bleached by being passed 
through a solution of white lime and water, so 
weak as not to injure the fibre of the sponge. 
There is not any process resorted to for coloring the 
sponges, and few indeed are even bleached at 
present. 

When offered for sale in the local market the 
sponges are either piled up loose or made into 
strands of from two to ten sponges each. Abaco 
wool and velvet, the best sponges, are usually made 
into strands of from eight to ten sponges each, the 
price averaging about sixty cents per string. Other 
wool and velvet are generally sold in lots not 
strung. . The buyer, however, is not guided in his 
purchase by the number of sponges on a string, but 
by what a certain lot will weigh, and the weight is 
never given, but the buyer must estimate it. Hence 
practical experience is needed in the purchase of 
the sponges. 
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Sponges are offered for sale on five days of the 
week at the sponge exchange. They are landed 
from the vessels, and each cargo is piled up by 
itself. The weight is entirely unknown. The 
buyers examine the lots and each man hands in a 
private tender, in wftting, for the lot, and it is 
awarded, on opening the tenders, to the highest 
bidder. A successful buyer must be able to judge 
correctly by his eye and experience just how many 
pounds of good sponges he will be able to get 
out of a given lot when it has been carefully 
worked up. 

Nearly all the sponges sold here are bought by 
resident agents, who buy for New York, London 
and Paris houses, shipping the goods to their prin- 
cipals. A few merchants handle sponges on their 
own account. 

Sponge dealers in New York are all Jews, and 
they practically control the sponge trade of the 
Bahamas. Considerable of the sponges that are 
sent to New York, are afterwards shipped in bond 
to Europe, there being a duty of twenty-five per 
cent, on all sponges imported into the United 
States, this duty being put on to protect the 
Florida sponge industry. The people chiefly ben- 
efited by it, however, are Bahamians who go to 
Key West sponging, the same as the duty on fish 
benefits the Nova Scotians who go to Gloucester 
and engage in fishing, fully two-thirds of the fish- 
ermen from Gloucester being residents of the 
Maritime Provinces. 

Pineapples and oranges are the only fruit that is 
exported in any quantity. The home market con- 
sumes substantially all other fruits that are raised 
except a few bananas and cocoanuts, which find 
their way to southern ports. 
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The number of oranges shipped in 1889 was 
2,316,370, the value being $14,800. The orchards 
have not yet recovered from the injuries done by 
the scale insect a few years ago. The pineapple 
is the principal fruit crop ; in 1888, 546,000 dozen 
was shipped to the United States, valued at $205,- 
000. Thousands of cans are put up when the fruit 
is ripe and in good condition and shipped to New 
York, from whence other markets in the States and 
Europe are supplied. 

The salt industry once so profitable is now of 
little account, extensive shipments to the United 
States being no longer profitable under a duty of 
six per cent, per bushel ; only 80,000 bushels were 
shipped in 1889 against 222,000 in 1888. 

There is a moderate trade in the cutting and 
shipping of dye and cabinet woods, that affords a 
fair income to some of the inhabitants. The woods 
exported are logwood, braziletto. cedar, lignum-vitae 
and mahogany. 

The fibre industry has come into existence within 
the past three years, and will doubtless be the future 
great staple of the colony. The unexampled suc- 
cess of this industry in so brief a period is entirely 
attributable to the business sagacity and systematic 
manner in which it has been managed by the pres- 
ent governor. Sir Ambrose Shea. He is a man of 
large experience in business affairs, and has prac- 
tical knowledge of the proper way to manage 
industrial enterprises. From the start he realized 
that this industry would be the salvation of the 
Bahamas, and setting his heart upon it he pushed 
it forward with great energy and prudence, over- 
coming numerous difficiilties, surmounting obsta- 
cles, encouraging the faint-hearted, until now the 
people are touched with his own enthusiasm and 
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the industry is fairly afloat. He visited England 
and his own province of Newfoundland, and by- 
personal effort enlisted capitalists and procured 
large investments. To Sir Ambrose Shea the 
colony owes a debt of gratitude, and when the 
signal prosperity which is now so auspicious for 
these islands shall have been developed to its full 
measure, the inhabitants will more perfectly realize 
how not only their individual interests, but those of 
outside investors, have been wisely and prudently 
promoted and guarded from the very inception of 
the industry, by the practical, discreet and conserv- 
ative action of the governor. 

The development of the cultivation of sisal fibre 
in the Bahamas is likely to make an extraordinary 
difference in the position which this group of 
islands has hitherto held among British posses- 
sions, and the conversion of what was once looked 
upon as a useless weed into a source of wealth and 
activity has been sudden enough to give an almost 
phenomenal interest to the story. Only four years 
ago the natives were complaining of the impossi- 
bility of eradicating the aloe-like shrub from the 
lime soil of their plantations. It grew wild every- 
where ; its long intractable leaves obtruded them- 
selves in the midst of every crop ; the most deter- 
mined efforts at repression were unavailing ; it was 
regarded, in fact, as nothing less than the original 
sin of Bahamian agriculture. Then it was that the 
commercial experience of Sir Ambrose Shea en- 
abled him, fortunately, not only to perceive the 
possible value of such a fibre as that contained in 
the sisal leaves, but also to take steps for making it 
known to the markets in which it would be most 
highly prized. Experts from Newfoundland were 
the first to confirm the high opinion which he had 
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formed of the fibre. It was recognized as possess- 
ing qualities equal to those of the best rope fibres. 
Negotiations were entered into for its cultivation. 
Early in 1890, a bounty amounting to £4 los. per 
ton exported, was granted for a period of seven 
years, and capital began to flow into the islands. 
Government lands which had previously been re- 
garded as waste were taken up for the cultivation 
of the fibre, and the price of them was raised in the 
government interest from 5s. an acre to four dol- 
lars. It was considered necessary, as a guarantee 
of the interests of early investors, to agree to limit 
the area of government grants during a period of 
ten years to ioo,cxx) acres. The allotments have 
been also carefully distributed with a view to avert- 
ing any trouble likely to arise from a sudden dis- 
turbance of the labor market, and the largest plan- 
tations are situated in islands by themselves, where 
it is calculated that the existing labor supply will 
be able to meet the new demand without undue 
strain. In return for the care and forethought 
which have been shown in these arrangements, 
some of the more important investors that have 
taken up the land have contracted to forego the 
bounty, and the general feeling with regard to the 
prospects of the enterprise may be gathered from 
the fact that, though it is little more than a year 
and a half since the opening for capital became 
known, the last available land within the govern- 
ment limitation has been taken up. It has been 
found that an acre of land will produce a yearly 
crop of about half a ton of fibre. The sisal plants 
last from 12 to 15 years. They are planted in 
rows with young ones coming up between them, so 
that the crop is practically self-renewing while the 
soil is inexhaustible. The preparation for the 
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market consists simply in crushing the leaves 
through rollers and washing away the juicy matter 
which is thus reduced to pulp. Very little labor 
is required, and, while the present price of the fibre 
ranges up to £34 a ton, the cost of production and 
delivery averages about £12. The export trade of 
the Bahamas in the year 1889 was slightly over 
£130,000. Already it has felt the influence of the 
fibre industry, and there is a confident anticipation 
that before the ten vears which limit the extent of 
government grant have elapsed the figures of the 
export trade will have risen to a million and a half. 
From the nature of the cultivation, which demands 
little outlay of capital, it is presumable that the 
laboring population of the islands will desire to take 
part in it on their own account, and provision has 
been made that any native head of a family who is 
not already in possession of land may, upon appli- 
cation to the government, receive a grant of ten 
acres at the old price of five shillings an acre, to be 
paid out of the first year's crop. These grants will 
be outside the 100,000 acre limit, but in order to 
guard the natives from the temptation to sell as 
soon as the price of land is found to rise, they will 
be made in the form of an untransferable license of 
occupation, which must run for 20 years before the 
freehold title can be acquired. Already from the 
sale of government land a fund of £50,000 has 
been created, which will be available for the pur- 
poses of public works in the colony, such as subsi- 
dizing a line of steamers to ply between the islands, 
which have been one of the greatest needs of the 
colony in the past, and the connecting of the 
Bahamas by a cable with the outside world. If the 
improvement in the material condition of the natives 
creates a market for imports to correspond even 
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partially with the anticipated increase in exports, 
the commerce and revenue of the Bahamas will 
have taken an almost unprecedented bound for- 
ward. Nearly all the capital invested in the culti- 
vation of sisal comes from England and New- 
foundland. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



SPONGE FISHERIES. 



There is no single industry of so much financial 
importance to Nassau as the sponge fisheries. It 
is the great port of export for sponges in the 
Western Hemisphere. A large number of men 
and vessels are engaged in the business, and all the 
sponges of the Bahamas are taken to the sponge 
market at Nassau. This business is of such 
large proportions and importance that a sponge 
exchange has been established there, governed by 
rules on the plan of the stock exchanges in our 
large cities. To do a sponge business successfully 
in Nassau, a firm must be represented in the 
exchange. 

Sponge is an important article in Nassau ; it is 
plenty and cheap. Sponges are seen lying about 
the streets and wharves that in New York or 
Boston would cost fifty cents or a dollar. They 
are used for almost every conceivable purpose, 
windows are washed with them, glasses are pol- 
ished with them, kitchen maids use them for " dish- 
cloths," and frequently the seat in a boat is nothing 
but an immense sponge as big as a half barrel. 
Hardly any American visitor leaves Nassau with- 
out taking a box of them along. A string six feet 
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long can be bought for fifty cents. A bushel of 
sponges can be pressed into a cigar box. It is said 
this does the sponge more good than harm, and 
makes it firm and solid. 

The vessels used in the sponge trade are small 
craft, varying in size from five to twenty-five tons 
burden, and are either schooner or sloop rigged. 
They are built in local shipyards and their con- 
struction and repairs constitute an important busi- 
ness in itself. The frames are generally made of 
Madeira wood, a hard, tough wood of native 
growth, the planking and other material being of 
yellow pine imported from the southern states. 
They have a small cabin for sleeping purposes. 
Cooking is done on deck, the fire being built on 
the earth bottom of a wooden box, and each vessel 
carries two or three small open row or scull boats, 
with a crew of from eight to twelve men. These 
vessels have an average life of from sixteen to 
twenty years, undergoing, of course, occasional 
repairs. It is thought that there are from four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred of these vessels 
engaged in the business of gathering sponges in 
these waters. 

The number of persons engaged in the business 
of gathering sponges in the Bahamas, handling them 
and preparing them in various stages for market, is 
from five thousand to six thousand, all of whom, 
except the shipowners, brokers and shippers, are 
black or colored people. Hands employed in clip- 
ping, washing, packing and preparing finally for 
shipment abroad get from 50 to 75 cents per day 
often hours. The amount earned by the men who 
go fishing for sponges cannot be given, as their pay 
depends entirely on the number of sponges obtained. 
The owner of the vessel fits her out at his own 
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expense, and the profits of the voyage are divided 
up in shares among the owner, the master and the 
men. They are never hired by the month, nor do 
they ever get specified wages. The most that can 
be said is that the men make a tolerable living, and 
that the sponge fisherman who earns over $300 a 
year is the exception. The owners of the vessels, 
as a rule, have their own shops from which the 
vessels are fitted out, and on supplies thus furnished 
the owner makes a profit in addition to others. 
The shipowners, generally speaking, find consid- 
erable profit in the business, while the fishermen, 
if not able to lay up any money from the pursuit, 
are yet enabled to rely upon it for a moderate 
living. The method of gathering sponges here is 
by means of iron hooks attached to long poles, for 
in these clear waters it is not necessary for the men 
to dive for them as in the Mediterranean ; they can 
see through a water-glass every inch of the bottom 
and determine what sponges to take with their long 
handled, oyster-like tongs, with which they seize 
hold of each one, carefully detaching it from the 
coral to which it clings and lift it into the boat. 
Some sponges adhere firmly to the bottom while 
others are not attached at all, these latter being 
known as *' rollers." About ten years ago an 
attempt wus made to introduce dredges ; but it was 
found that their use was likely to ruin the beds, 
because in passing over the bottom they dislodged 
and brought up not only the good sponges, but the 
young and unsalable ones as well, killing the 
spawn and working great mischief. The ordinary 
fishermen also made an outcry, declaring that the 
use of dredges interfered with their rights. An act 
was passed by the legislature forbidding the use of 
dredges, and only the pole and hook are now ever 
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used. When the sponge field is reached the vessel 
anchors, and the men, putting off in small, open 
boats, do the fishing in the manner aboVe indicated, 
returning to the vessel before nightfall with their 
catch. 

The sponges, when brought to the vessel, are at 
once spread upon the deck and are left exposed to 
the sun for several days, during which time the 
animal matter which covers the sponge gradually 
dies. This is a black, gelatinous substance of a 
very low order of marine life, which during the 
process of decay emits a most objectionable odor. 
The vessels visit what is called the *' kraal" once a 
week to land the load from the deck. The kraal 
is an inclosed pen, fenced in by sticks of wood so 
as to allow a free circulation of water through it, 
usually built in a sheltered and shallow bay or 
cove, on one of the cays near by. The sponges 
are placed in the kraal and left to be soaked and 
washed by the action of the water from four to six 
days, when they are taken out and beaten with 
sticks until the decayed covering is entirely re- 
moved. Having been subjected to this course of 
exposure, soaking, beating and washing, the 
sponges are quite clean and are taken on board 
the vessel, packed away in the hold, conveyed to 
Nassau, and in this condition are sold in the local 
market. 

The average catch per trip cannot be stated, as 
the cargoes vary greatly in size and value. Of the 
larger sponges a catch of 5,000, or of the smaller 
ones 7,500, would be considered a fair lot. Occa- 
sionally a cargo of from 12,000 to 15,000 large 
sponges has been brought in, but this success is 
exceptional. The vessels are provisioned and 
fitted out, as a rule, for a voyage of about six 
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weeks, and generally from seven to eight voyages 
are made per annum. 

There cannot be said to be any season for sponge 
gathering, as it goes on all through the j'ear. A 
number of vessels are often laid up, however, dur- 
ing August and September, the men being timid 
and afraid of hurricanes during that period. Of 
course the quieter the weather and smoother the 
sea the better the chances are for making a good 
catch, as nearly all the work is done in small open 
boats from ten to twelve feet in length. Much also 
depends upon the energy and the industry of the 
crew, and there is luck in finding a locality where 
the sponges are valuable and abundant. As to the 
length of time required for sponges to grow to good 
marketable size little definite can be said ; none of 
the fishermen is able to tell, though many volunteer 
opinions that differ widely. It is a matter to be 
determined . by future scientific investigation, but 
probably it will be found that a healthy sponge will 
reach a marketable size in from twelve to eighteen 
months under ordinary conditions of growth. No 
attempts have been made worthy of mention to 
cultivate the sponge in these waters.* 

The quality of the sponges vary greatly ; there 
are all kinds and sizes. Some called lamb's wool 
or sheep's wool are as fine and soft as silk and very 
strong, others although large and perhaps tough are 
coarse and comparatively worthless. There are 
also bouquet, silk, wire and finger glove sponges. 

The Nassau sponge market is a large open 
building, long and narrow, without any side walls. 

♦Considerable of the information in this chapter is obtained 
from the report of United States Consul M'Lain to the Depart- 
ment of State. Further information concerning the sponge 
trade will be found in the chapter on Commerce and Agriculture 
in this work. 
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When the sponge vessel arrives her cargo is all 
sorted out into the various qualities and the 
sponges put into piles three or four feet high 
along the side of the market. Each pile, either 
from its position in the market or from the label 
attached to it, is known to belong to some definite 
owner. Two or three or perhaps a dozen vessels 
come in during the day and their cargoes are 
deposited in the market. When the place is 
opened in the morning at 9 o'clock, all the sponge 
dealers in Nassau or their representatives are as- 
sembled. Each member of the exchange is pro- 
vided with little slips of paper bearing the number 
of the different lots of sponges. A member goes 
up to one of the little heaps, looks it over, makes a 
mental estimate of the quantity and quality of the 
sponges in it, decides how much he will give for it, 
and puts down the figures on the paper correspond- 
ing with the lot with his initials at the bottom. 
When he has visited all the piles of sponges and 
made estimates of their value and all the other 
dealers have done the same, the papers containing 
the estimates or bids of the various members are 
handed to the clerk of the market and he looks 
them over. It takes him only a few moments to 
ascertain who is the highest bidder on each lot, 
and he reads off the purchasers and prices and the 
day's business is done. The highest bidder on 
each lot of course is the purchaser, and it is 
remarkable to see how close the bids often are. 
By long practice the Nassau sponge dealers have 
come to know at a glance what a lot of sponges is 
worth ; frequently there is only a difference of a 
farthing or two on a pile worth from £5 to £10. 
A novice going into the market would not have the 
remotest idea of the value of a lot, and even years 
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OX practice would scarcely enable a man to compete 
with dealers who have been brought up to the 
business. 

After the sale they are carted away in large 
crates to the sponge yard, where the roots are cut 
off, the sponges trimmed and dressed for exporta- 
tion. In trimming the symmetry of the sponge must 
be preserved as much as possible ; it is generally 
done so expertly that a novice would hardly see 
that a sponge had been cut. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CLIMATE^THB BAHAMAS AS A HEALTH 

RESORT. 



The Bahama Islands enjoy the finest and most 
equal climate in the world. Frost has never visited 
Nassau, the coldest day known during the past 
twenty-one years of careful registration, being 64°, 
and the warmest from November to May, 82'^, a vari- 
ation between the coldest and warmest day of only 
eighteen degrees, during the period that invalids 
would naturally visit the Bahamas for health. And 
the greatest difference in the thermometer ever 
recorded between October and June is only twenty 
degrees. Compare this to Boston within the past 
twenty-four hours at the time of writing (June 17, 
1891), the thermometer has fallen from 98° to 58^, a 
variation of forty degrees. Only people with an 
iron constitution can stand such great changes in 
the temperature as this. 

A writer in 1742 says : ** The Bahama Islands 
enjoy the most serene and the most temperate air 
in all America, the heat of the sun being greatly 
allayed by refreshing breezes from the east, and 
the earth and air are cooled by constant dews 
which fall in the night, and by gentle showers 
which fall in their proper seasons, so that they are 
free from the sultry heat of our other settlements. 
They are not affected by the frosts, snow, hail or 
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northwest winds, which prove so fatal to man and 
plants in our other colonies. It is therefore no 
wonder the sick and afflicted inhabitants of those 
climes fly hither for relief, being sure to find a cure 
here."* 

What was true one hundred and fifty years ago 
is equally true to-day ; the invalid who may visit 
the Bahamas for affection of the lungs and throat, 
may feel assured that they will be benefited by a 
visit to what has been claimed be the " Great San- 
itarium of the Western World." 

Madeira is the great sanitarium of Europe, and 
until lately considered without a rival. Recentljs 
however, the Bahamas have not only been proved to 
be superior to all other localities in the New World 
as a health resort, but superior to Madeira. The 
climate of the two places as indicated by a long 
series of thermometrical observations is as follows : 

Madeira, Winter, 63° 50' Spring, 64^ 45' 
Nassau, 70° 67' 77° 07' 

New York, 30° 12' 52° 06' 

In a climate the mean or average of which is 
63° the thermometer must most of the time be 
below 60°, consequently fire becomes a necessity, 
and the outdoor atmosphere is not one which an 
invalid afflicted with disease of the lungs may 
breathe safely. The remedy of all lung diseases is 
exercise in the open air, constantly inhaling an 
atmosphere of 70° or upwards, and the mean of the 
winter temperature in Nassau being 70° 67', and of 
spring 77" 67,' both dry, with perfectly cloudless 
skies, there appears to be no doubt that from 
November to May New Providence is without a 
rival as a great sanitarium. 

♦Peter Bruce's " Memoirs," 1742. 
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The rain fall during the winter and spring is as 
follows : 

November, 2.8 February, 2.4 

December, 2.4 March, 2.5 

January, 2.4 April, 2.4 

The mean height of the barometer for a series of 
years is ascertained to be exactly 30 inches and 
the average humidity of the climate is 73.3. 

Such are the facts regarding the climate of the 
Bahamas, and extraordinary as they appear when 
compared with other places on the globe noted for 
their salubrity, there are great natural causes visible 
and apparent to all why it should be found free 
from frosts, although in latitude 25° 05 north, and 
at the same time have all the benefits of the tropics, 
with a warm summer climate equal as any man 
can desire. These causes consist in the very 
peculiar and remarkable position of the islands. 
By consulting the map it will be perceived that on 
the south it is bounded by the South Atlantic, and 
the warm water which constitute that mighty 
ocean river, the gulf stream. On the west that 
great wonder of the ocean separates it from the 
continent of America, and again protects the 
Bahamas on the north, and modifies all the cold 
winds of the continent into gentle zephyrs by the 
time they reach the Bahamas. On the east the 
islands are open to the broad Atlantic, which in 
latitude 25° never emits any amount of cold that 
the invalid may not safely inhale. 

Winter as it is understood in the north is literally 
unknown in these islands, while at the same time 
they are exempt from the dry, scorching heat 
which banishes the white race from tropical regions 
in many parts of the world. 
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The polar currents, aqueous and aerial, are so 
completely transformed when they encounter the 
gulf stream that all the discomforts are quickly 
taken out of them, so that the Bahamians are but 
agreeable refreshed by the coldest winter that ever 
reaches them from the north or west. 

It is in this that their superiority as a winter 
resort for the American people over the states of 
the gulf consist. Upon the main land, the north 
winds make a clean sweep to the Gulf of Mexico, 
extending even across to Cuba, where ice is fre- 
quently formed. There is nothing to obstruct the 
course of the north winds ; the valley of the Missis- 
sippi seems to have been scooped out to facilitate 
their progress. With the Appalachian chain of 
mountains on one side and the gulf stream on the 
other, a great highway over both the land and 
water sides of the Atlantic coast is formed for 
Boreas, over which he travels in his icy chariots 
altogether too frequent for the health and comfort 
of those who leave their northern home in seach for 
summer weather in either of the states of the south. 

The yellow fever in times past has appeared in 
Nassau the same as it has in the southern states 
and other West India islands, as was the case in 
1862-64, during the height of the blockade-running 
period, when the town was filled with strangers ; 
the lodging houses were overcrowded and the 
elements of disease were festering in the heart of 
the city ; it is not surprising that the yellow fever, 
whether introduced by vessels coming from infected 
ports, or engendered by the unusual condition of 
the city, should have broken out. But it was con- 
fined only to strangers and to unacclimated per- 
sons, and was not by any means fatal as compared 
with other places. Since the great hurricane of 
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1866, which drove the yellow fever out, it has been 
a stranger to the Bahamas though domiciled in 
Havana. 

While considering the Bahamas as a health resort 
in winter, it is well to mention the facilities which 
it offers for sea bathing. In this particular nature 
has done for it all that could be asked or desired ; 
she has furnished both air and water of a most 
desirable temperature at all seasons of the year, 
and during all the hours of the day or night. No 
cold currents of either air or water are encountered ; 
the islands are situated within the limits of the 
isothermal belt that in the neighborhood of the 
equator nearly encircles with a warm watery 
girdle the earth. The gulf stream protects it upon 
the west and north, while the strong winds that 
sometimes prevail seem unable to bring to the 
surface the colder water that fills the bed of the 
vast oceanic basins. Crossing the harbor in a row- 
boat the north shore of Hog Island is soon reached, 
where the surf rolls in from the ocean and bathing 
of a lively and exciting description can be enjoyed 
by those who experience an exhilarating pleasure 
in breasting the strong and foaming billows. The 
water is much .warmer during the winter months in 
the Bahamas than it is on the coast of New Eng- 
land during the warmest summer months. During 
a yachting trip in the month of February, extending 
from Nassau to Rock Sound, on the southern end 
of Eleuthera, the writer went in bathing daily from 
the boat; the temperature of the water was 70°. 
While on a similar trip along the New England 
coast during the past summer it was 55®. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE GEOLOGICAL FORMATION OF THE 

BAHAMAS, 



The Bahamas are great coral-made banks, hav- 
ing their emerged land in the form of islands or 
cays. 

The group extends for six hundred miles 
through the seas north of Cuba and Hayti. The 
two great western banks are the Little Bahama, 
one hundred and fiftj' miles long, and the Great 
Bahama Bank, three hundred and twenty-five miles 
long. 

These islands are built upon the plateau of sub- 
marine mountains of a great height, from the bed of 
the ocean. The abruptness of the submarine 
declivities to the ocean depth in some parts of 
these banks are remarkable ; within seven miles of 
the north shore of Eleuthera Island there are depths 
of twenty-two hundred and seventy fathoms, over 
thirteen thousand five hundred feet. The great 
height of these submerged mountains can be better 
judged by comparing them with Mount Washing- 
ton, the highest peak of the White Mountains, the 
loftiest mountain on the Atlantic seaboard ; this 
mountain is six thousand two hundred feet elevation. 
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San Salvador, east of Cat island, has a depth of 
fourteen thousandN feet within three miles of an 
emerged reef. These steep northern under-water 
slopes are continued along the course of the group 
eastward. 

These facts as to the depth and steep submarine 
declivities along the coral-reef islands are as re- 
markable as any yet observed in the Pacific Ocean, 
even among its equatorial islands. 

As to the evidence of a recent elevation of these 
islands nothing is positively known. The great 
extent and height of the drift-made dry land, the 
formation of which we are about to describe, would 
indicate a long resting of the land at its present 
level. 

Coral reefs and islands are formed by fields of 
growing coral spread over submarine land such as 
the Bahama Banks, where the depth is not greater 
than their habits require. The sea gardens, so- 
called, in Nassau harbor, is a fine example of 
growing corals, where, with a water glass all the 
wonders of the deep can be seen as plainly as if 
no water intervened. Accumulation of fragments 
and sand from the coral zoophytes growing 
over the reef-grounds, and of shells and other relics 
of organic life are constantly making, and then a 
bed of coral debris is formed, which is, by action 
of the waves, carried into the interstices of the coral 
bed, and finally compacted in the solid limestone. 
This making of coral sand and mud is just like that 
of any other kind of sand and mud. It takes place 
on all shores exposed to the waves, coral or not 
coral, and in every case the gentler the prevailing 
movement of the water the finer the material on the 
shore. The progress of coral formation is like its 
commencement. The production of debris will 
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necessarily continue to go on ; a part will be swept 
across the patch of reef into the lagoon or channel 
beyond, while other portions will fill up the spaces 
among the corals along its margin, or be thrown 
beyond the margin and lodge on its surface. The 
layer of coral which has reached the surface and 
become dead, has still a border of growing coral on 
its shelving sides, and is thus undergoing extension 
at its margin, both through the increase in the 
corals and the debris dropped among them. But 
besides the small fragments, large masses will be 
thrown on to the reefs by the more violent waves 
and commence to raise them above the sea. 

The clinker fields of coral by this means pro- 
duced, constitute the first step in this formation of 
dry land on the submerged banks. Afterwards by 
further contributions of coarse and fine coral material 
islets are completed, and raised as far out of the 
water as the waves can reach, that is about ten feet, 
with a tide of three feet, and sixteen, with a tide of 
six feet. 

This is accomplished by the agency of the waves 
alone, for the coral rock is never formed far out of 
water, as the coral insect melts into slime by a few 
minutes exposure to the air. Fragments of coral 
and shell fish, many of them with the inherent 
power of increasing and cementing themselves to- 
gether through the growth of the living things 
which invest them, are piled upon one another 
until they reach the highest point accessible to the 
sea in storms, then every breaker of the eternal 
surf grinds the coral and dead shells into a fiine 
coral sand, and the moment the ridge appears 
above the water, a beach of coralline sand is 
formed. The top of the beach dries at low water, 
and the sand is blown on, first among the crevices 
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of the breakwater already formed, which it widens 
and strengthens, and then over the breakwater to 
the ledges and reefs beyond, which it tends to raise 
to the surface. In this way, in all coral seas, 
islands have a tendency to form along the windward 
edges of the reef. 

The prevailing northeast trade winds was an im- 
portant factor in the advance and arraignment of 
the atoms of which these islands are formed, con- 
tinually sweeping up fresh deposits of the cor- 
alline sand, drying it and blowing it onwards 
and upwards in drifts or sand glaciers, form- 
ing what is known geologically as aeolian rock ; 
by these means the land composing the Bahama 
Islands obtained its present elevation of from one to 
two hundred and thirty feet in height. What the 
actual thickness of this formation is, and the reef 
on which it rests, no one knows, as no attempt to 
ascertain by boring have been made. 

The deep cutting through the coral rock, known 
as the '* Queen's Staircase," situated between the 
Royal Victoria Hotel and Fort Fincastle, presents 
the best example in the Bahamas of how the islands 
were formed, showing how the aeolian rock stratifi- 
cations differ from all others, the stratas running in 
all directions, according to which way the wind 
happened to blow when the sand was blown 
up. On the northeast or windward side of 
Eleuthera, at Harbor Island, Governor's Harbor, 
Rock Sound and many other places, these pro- 
cesses can actually be observed. These sand 
glaciers are about twenty-five feet in thickness ; 
they have advanced upwards from the beach and 
have extended inland a distance of nearly a half a 
mile. Fresh water can be obtained by sinking 
wells at the base of these sand hills near the beach. 
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whereas on the opposite side of the island, which is 
composed of hard limestone that sheds the rain, no 
fresh water whatever can be obtained. The sand 
not only absorbs the rain that falls upon it but also 
retains the water that flows into it from the lime- 
stone on the inland side of it. 

The ocean and the wind is thus the architect, 
while the coral polyps and shells and other calcare- 
ous organisms afford the material for the structure, 
and when all is ready, the wind, water and birds 
sow the land with seed brought from distant 
shores, covering it with verdure and preparing it for 
the habitation of man. 

It is evident that a reef increases its height or 
extent with extreme slowness, the rate of increase 
in thickness when all is most favorable, not ex- 
ceeding perhaps a sixteenth of an inch in a year, 
or five feet in a thousand years ; at this rate some 
reefs must have been growing nearly four hun- 
dred thousand years. And yet such limestones 
probably form at a more rapid rate than those 
made of shells, because the animals are to a large 
extent calcareous and make larger secretions. 

The process by which free coral sand is converted 
into limestone is very simple and involves no great 
lapse of time. The sand consists almost entirely 
of carbonate of lime, and is easily soluble in water 
containing carbonic acid, such as rain water, which 
derives the acid from the atmosphere. The rain 
falls upon the surface of the sand, takes up a little 
lime in the form of a bi-carbonate, and then^ as it 
sinks in it loses the carbonic acid and itself evapo- 
rates, and it leaves the previously dissolved carbon- 
ate of lime as a thin layer of cement, coating and 
uniting together grains of sand. The rocks remain 
then permeable to water and soluble, so that this 
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process of solution and deposition goes on con- 
stantly. The extreme result is the marble-like 
limestone. 

There are no minerals on these islands except 
what is contained in the red earth which forms the 
surface soil ; this is composed of peroxide of iron 
and alumina, silica and some earthy phosphates. 
These substances are to a very small degree soluble 
in water charged with carbonic acid; consequently, 
after the gradual removal of the lime contained in 
the coral sand by the rain water, a certain sediment 
or ash, as it were, is left behind, extracted by the 
shell forming zoophytes from the water of the 
ocean ; this residue amounts to about one per cent. 
This may seem a very small proportion, but it must 
be remembered that it represents one ton in 
every hundred tons of material removed by the 
action of water and the atmosphere ; and the evi- 
dence of denudation on a large scale are every- 
where so marked, that even were some portion of 
this one per cent, residue further altered and 
washed away enough might be left to account fully 
for the whole of the red earth. 

It forms a very fertile soil and is inexhaustible 
when treated with phosphate fertilizers, and will 
grow almost any thing ; only clay is wanted to 
make the soil more retentive of moisture. 

The red earth mixed with vegetable soils and 
decayed wood, is frequently found in quarries at a 
depth of from fifteen to thirty feet beneath the solid 
limestone ; this is accounted for by the sand glacier 
that has crept over it, the advancing waves of sand 
having enveloped in their course from time to time 
intervening objects, and becoming in its turn 
hardened over them. 
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Caves are usually found in limestone countries, 
and the Bahamas are not an exception to this rule ; 
the islands contain many large vaulted chambers, 
hollowed out from the rock by the removal of its 
material by running fresh water, or by the action 
of the sea. This process is more rapid in coral 
islands than it is where these rocks belong to one 
of the older formations. The entrances are usually 
small crevices in the rock often masked by vege- 
tation. 

Fine specimens of stalagmite are to be found at 
the Long Island caves. These caves are the finest 
in the Bahamas ; they extend almost across the 
island. At the entrance is the Cathedral, seem- 
ingly prepared by nature for the officiating priest- 
A broad stalagmite makes a good pulpit, and near 
it the font, three feet high, with a hollow basin at 
the top always overflowing with water, then a 
number of pillars reaching to a roof with many 
arches. A test applied to one of the stalagmites 
used by geologists gave it an age of 90,ocx) years. 
If the test was correct the island itself is over one 
million years old. 

It is to be regretted that no geological explora- 
tion has been made of the Bahamas to any great 
extent. It was Prof. Agassiz's intention to do so, 
but his death prevented its accomplishment. The 
formation of the Bahamas cannot be attributed to 
any single theory alone ; there is no doubt but that 
the volcanic, aeolian subsidence and elevation pro- 
cesses have all entered into the work of building up 
these islands in accordance with nature's laws. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 



The Episcopal is the established church in the 
Bahamas, and the inhabitants, both black and white, 
are essentially a church-going people ; this is owing 
probably to the absence of public amusements 
which usually exist in all large cities and towns, 
the absence of which in Nassau is due to the 
isolation of these islands. In 1861 the See of 
Nassau was formed, and in Her Majesty's letters 
patent Christ Church was designated the Cathedral 
of the Diocese. By an act of the legislature this 
and other parish churches have been conveyed to 
certain commissioners for the use of the members of 
the Church of England and the pew rents has been 
resigned by the government. 

The foundation stone of the Cathedral was laid 
by Sir Francis Cockburn, the governor of the 
Bahamas in 1837. ^^ occupies the site of an older 
church built during the past century, which had 
fallen into a dilapidated condition. The cost of its 
erection was paid by the colonial government. It 
is a plain stone structure, consisting of a nave, two 
aisles and a western tower. The arches of the 
doors and windows are in the pointed style, the 
interior arrangements are convenient and in good 
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taste. A portion of the floor at the east end is 
raised above the general level to serve the purpose 
of a chancel. There is accommodation for a choir 
of twenty-four men and boys ; an excellent organ 
occupies the eastern bay of the south aisle and the 
vestry is in the corresponding position of the north 
aisle ; at the west end there is a gallery. There 
are sittings for 900, and of these 400 are free. The 
first rector of Christ Church was William Smith, 
from 1736 to 1 741. 

St. Mathews Church was built in 1800, it is the 
oldest sacred edifice in the colony. In 1887 the 
church was enlarged by the erection of a vestry 
room, organ chamber and new chancel. The 
church has a gallery at the west end and the 
sittings can accommodate 450 persons, one fourth 
of which is free. In 1869 the parish of St. Anne 
was united to that of St. Mathews, under one 
rector. 

St. Mary's Church is a very pretty building, and 
stands on the site of a building formerly known as 
''Bray's School Home," and used as a Chapel of 
Ease to Christ Church. In 1864 the surrounding 
district was erected into an independent jurisdiction, 
the building was wholly destroyed by the hurricane 
of 1866, when the present structure was erected 
entirely without state aid. The church is provided 
with a surpliced choir of men and boys and choral 
services are regularly performed. Connected with 
the church is St. Mary's Parish day school with 
100 children, guilds and other useful societies. 

St. Agnes' Church in Grantstown was built in 
1868, and can accommodate 460 persons. There 
are frequent services, which for the most part are 
choral. The congregation being colored is poor, 
and the services altogether depend upon the col- 
lection. 
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The suburban churches of Nassau are St. Ann's, 
Sandilands, St. Margaret's, Dunmore, St. John's, 
Gambier, Trinity, Carmichael, St. James, Ade- 
laide. 

The Methodists, or Wesley ans as they are called 
here, are quite numerous, as also are the Baptists. 
The first Wesleyan chapel of which there is any 
record is situated at the corner of Augusta and 
Heathfield streets, and appear to have been built by 
slaves during moonlight nights under the direction 
of their leader named Paul. 

The Town chapel at the end of Meeting street, 
Fleeming square, was built about 40 years ago, 
but was sold to the government to be used for the 
Boys' Central school. Ebenezer chapel in the 
eastern district was first built of wood, about 1840, 
and rebuilt of stone in 1868. 

Trinity chapel at the corner of Crown Alley and 
Frederick street, is a fine building in the gothic 
style of architecture ; was destroyed by the hurri- 
cane in 1866, and was rebuilt with the roof ten feet 
lower than the former one. There are 700 sittings 
in the chapel, about one-fourth of which are free. 
The cost of the building and the repairs after the 
hurricane amounted to £14,000. Fox Hill chapel 
is at Sandilands. The African Episcopal Metho- 
dists have a chapel in the Baillou Hill road south of 
Granstown. 

Zion's chapel, at the corner of Shirley and East 
streets, is the headquarters of the Baptist Missionary 
society; it was erected about 1835, at the time of 
the abolishment of slavery, and under the appren- 
ticeship system. It is a spacious, well lighted and 
ventilated building and will hold about 800 persons. 
The operations of this society in the Bahamas com- 
menced in 1833 on the arrival of Rev. J. Burton, 
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who visited the out islands and established stations 
where no religious instructions had been previously 
given. Thirteen other missionaries were sent out 
at various dates and the islands were evangelized 
and stations formed. Several schools were formed 
and maintained from funds sent out from England. 
These mission churches are under the superintend- 
ence of the English missionary resident in Nassau, 
who by means of the mission yacht pays visits dur- 
ing the year to the various islands. The number 
of mission stations on New Providence, Eleuthera, 
Cat Island, Rum Cay, Watling's Crooked, Ack- 
lin's, In<igua, Long Island, Exuma, Andros, 
Bahama and some others is 78, with a seating 
capacity of 11,600; the number of members is 
4,560 and Sunday scholars 4,860. These missions 
have done a great amount of good, and have been 
of great benefit to the negroes ; in many of the 
African settlements they seem to be the only con- 
necting link that binds them to civilization ; in fact 
there are more churches and schools in the Bahama 
settlements, in proportion to the population, than 
there are in similar country districts in New Eng- 
land. 

Bethel chapel was the first Baptist chapel 1)uilt 
in Nassau ; it was built in 1801 through the instru- 
mentality of a few colored men from St. Augustine, 
Florida, to whom is due the establishment of the 
Baptist faith in the Bahamas ; those in connection 
with the Bethel style themselves native Baptists. 
They are self supporting and able to carry on their 
work without the aid of foreign missions. It was 
rebuilt about 1845, and was destroyed by the hurri- 
cane of 1866, when the present structure was 
erected. The members number 750 and Sunday 
school scholars 400. There are besides a chapel 
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at Fox Hill, one at Adelaide, and St. John's chapel 
at Delaneytown. In connection with St. John's 
there are 40 affiliated chapels. These are all 
native Baptist, who number here and on the out 
islands about 4000. 

The Presbyterian church of St. Andrew, on the 
corner of Prince and Frederick streets, was erected 
in 1810, by the Hon. Louis Kerr, representing the 
Provincial Grand Master of the ancient craft of 
Free Masons.* In connection with the laying of 
the corner stone of this church the Royal Gazette 
of the nth of August, 1810, says : ''The proces- 
sion, headed by the band of the 2nd West India 
Regiment, halted at the court house, where the 
trustees of the church with their secretary, the 
minister, His Honor the Commander-in-Chief, the 
commander of the forces, the members of council, 
the Speaker of the House of Assembly, the 
Solicitor General and other civil officers and prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the colony were present. 
Never, perhaps, was so great a concourse of people 
seen assembled in this island as on this solemn 
occasion. The hill, its declivity and the piazzas 
and windows of the neighboring houses were 
crowded with spectators." The church was en- 
larged and remodelled in 1864. It has an organ 
gallery and two side galleries, and sittings for 500 
people. 

The Roman Catholic church of St. Francis 
Xavier, prettily situated on the crest of the hill on 
West street, was built in 1885, and is the first 
Roman Catholic church in the Bahamas. The 
church is in the gothic style, and owes its origin 
largely to the zeal and exertions of Surgeon Major 

'*' Now known to be Blennerhassett. 
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Adye-Curran and to George O'Keefe the pastor, 
who manifested great interest in the progress of 
the building. There being but a very few Roman 
Catholics in the colony, the society is therefore 
very weak, and has a very precarious existence. 
Some little strength is added to it now, however, 
from the fact that the present governor. Sir 
Ambrose Shea, is a communicant. 

There is a very good system of schools in the 
Bahamas ; in the most remote settlements there are 
schools supported by the government and the mis- 
sionary societies, so there is no reason why the 
children of the poorest negroes should not receive 
a fair Common school education. 

The Nassau Grammar school is held in Church 
hall, opposite Government House, in Duke and 
George streets. The curriculum embraces classics, 
mathematics and the usual studies. The bishop is 
visitor and the governor is patron. 

The Nassau Collegiate school is held in the 
vestries of the Trinity Wesley an chapel, and is 
under the management of a committee of gentle- 
men of the Wesley an church. It is their purpose 
to give a superior commercial and classical educa- 
tion, and to avoid as far as possible the necessity of 
sending young men to America and England. 
The course of study is similar to that adopted in 
the middle class schools in England, which pre- 
pares for Oxford and Cambridge. It includes all 
English subjects, French, German, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, etc. A senior class for girls was 
started in 1885. 

The Methodists of the Bahamas, desirous of cele- 
brating Her Majesty's Jubilee, opened a fund for 
the erection of a school on the lot situated in Char- 
lotte street, adjoining the Scott's burial ground, to 
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be called Victoria Hall. This building is now 
nearly completed. 

Woodcock Foundation school was established 
for the free education of the children in Bainstown 
and the adjoining settlements. They are supported 
by the interest arising from a sum of money left for 
the purpose by the founder, and from an annual 

§rant of the Colonial and Continental Church 
ociety and voluntary contributions. 
Aaron Dixon, the founder of the Aaron Dixon 
charity, was by birth a Scotchman ; he came to the 
Bahamas when he was quite a young man, and 
entered into business as a retailer of groceries, pro- 
visions and spirits. As he had no relatives he 
decided to leave his property for the benefit of the 
poor of Nassau, where he gained whatever he 
possessed. He made the vestry of Christ church 
his executors, and bequeathed to them the greater 
part of his real and personal estate in trust for 
charitable purposes, especially for providing for 
the education of fatherless children. He died in 
1809; since that time many boys and girls have 
been educated at the expense of this fund. 
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SANTIAGO, CUBA — COLON, PANAMA 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA — COLOMBIA 

Attractive 23 Day Cruises 

FORTNIGHTLV SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 



desi'ril>ed In Special Lite 



ti excellent aciommodatlon, i 



Fortnightlr Sailinc* from Halifax to the West Indiei via Bermuda 
by the R. M. S. P. Co.'* Canada-We*t ludiei Steamera 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 

SANDERSON & SON, General Asenti 
NEW YORK. 26 Braidway CHICAGO. 230 South La SaUe Si. 



Quebec Steamship Co. 

Twin-Screw Line Between 

NEW YORK 

AND 

BERMUDA 

CARRYING HIS MAJESTY'S MAILS 

Magnificent Accommodations 

Wireless Telegraphy, BUge Keels and all modem ap- 
pliances for the safety and comfort of passengers 



NEW YORK to the WEST INDIES 

First Class Passenger Steamers for 

ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX, ST. KITTS, ANTIGUA, 

GUADELOUPE, DOMINICA. MARTINIQUE, 

ST. LUCIA, BARBADOS and DEMERARA 



For further information apply to 

Quebec Steamship Co 

36 & 38 WHITEHALL STREET 
NEW YORK 



WARD LINE 

New York and Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company 




NEW YORK to the TROPICS 

Direct Passenger and Freight Service from New Vork 
To HAVANA, CUBA 

Twin-Screw ExproM SteaciBrB, two aailinga each week ia each direction 

To PR0CRE80 and VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 

TwiQ-Screw Express Steamers, weaklj sailings in each direction 

To TAMPICO, MEXICO 

Weekly sailings in each direction 

To NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

Fortnightly paasenger service in each dirticlion. iocreatiei] to weekly service 
during January, Febmary and March 

To CUANTANAMO, SANTIAGO, MANZANILLO 
and CIENFUECOS, CUBA 

Weekly service, freight only 



Qeneral Office: Pier U, East River, New Vork 



Beautiful 
South America 

Lamport & Holt Line 




S. S. "Vasari." 

SAILINGS FORTNIGHTLY. 

New York to Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires. 

Steamers Vasari, Verdi, Voltaire ii,ooo tons each. 

Steamers Byron, Tennyson t;,ooo tons each. 

These steamers are fitted with every Intprovement. 
Service and Cuisine unsuruassed. 

Circular tours around South America via East and 
West coast services, Transadine railway and Isthmus 
of Panama. 

For rates, particulars, etc., apply local ticV«t acents 
or Butk > Danlilt, General Agents, 301 Produce Ex- 
change, New Yoric- 



THE 

TRINIDAD LINE OF STEAMERS 

FOR 

GRENADA, TRINIDAD and DBMBRARA, 
connecting at Trinidad witli Steamers for 
TOBAGO, CIUDAD BOLIVAR and ORINOCO 

RIVER PORTS 

The first'Class full'powered Steamships: 

cc 



cc 



cc 



MAYARO" 
MARACAS" 
GRENADA" 



These steamers are built for the tropical trade and have ex- 
cellent accommodation for passengers. Sailings from New York 
about every ten days. Sailing list furnished on application. 

Steamers sail from Pier 24, Brooklyn 

RATES OF PASSAGE 

Singl* Return 

To GEENADA . . $50.00 $90.00 
To TEINIDAD . . 50.00 90 00 

To DEMEEAEA . . 60.00 110.00 

These rates include Meals and Stateroom Berths 

The Trinidad Sliipping and Trading Co., Ltd. 

29 Broadway, New York, and Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 
Martin, Dean & Co , Agents, St. Georges, Grenada, B.W.I. 
Booker Bros., McConneil & Co., Ltd., Georgetown, Demerara, B.G. 
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THIS WINTER 

VISIT BARBADOS 

The moet healtbfal and beautiful iBland in the Weat Indies, 
Steamers sail from New York the 5th and 15th of each month. 

21 DAY TRIP $75 



and convenieDces. For particalara, y 

BOOTH & CO., .i'J 



Marine Hotel 



Barbctdost West Indies 




THE finest health resort in the tropics, situated on 
the fairest isle in all the Southern seas, in a 
land of perpetual summer, where frost, fogs, or 
mists are unknown ; the average temperature is 75 
to 80 degrees. 

The Hotel is about two miles from the steamer 
landing, with street car connection. It is built of 
limestone, walls 32 inches thick, building 360 feet 
long, with two wings. It contains 260 apartments. 
The rooms are light and airy and have a splendid 
sea-view. The sea-bathing is the finest in the world, 
the temperature of which is suitable for the most deli- 
cate invalid, also private fresh-water baths, douche and 
shower, in the hotel. 

A fine stable is connected with the Hotel. Horses 

for riding and carriages furnished at moderate cost. 

TERMS 92.50 TO $4 FER DAT 

POMEROY HOTEL CO., PROPRIETORS. 

Barbados, West Indies, 

AGENTS : 

QUEBEC S. S. CO., 29 Broadway, N. Y., or 

THOS. COOK & SON, Broadway, New York. 

BOOTH S. S. Co., 90 Gold St., N. Y. 



( Queen's path 

motel 



PORT^F-SPAIN 
TRINIDAD, B. W. L 



'T^HIS hotel has lately been completed, and it 
■*- is fitted up in the most luxurious style. 
The house is thoroughly equipped with all mod- 
ern conveniences and improvements, including 

Electric Lights Shower^ Spray and Plunge 

•^•^ Baths ^^ 



A complete system of sewerage from Hotel to 
Gulf of Paria. Position of Hotel is unequalled, 
being upon the Savannah, facing the Governor's 
residence and the northern range of hills in the 
background. 

^erma: iTrom $2,50 upwards per t)a^. 

For further particulars apply to 

THE MANAGER, 

Queen's Park Hotel, 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 




t. (Seorgf *s Hotel 



This hotel is situated on Rose Hill, over 1 00 feet above 
the sea. It overlooks St George*s Harbor with the quaint 
old town of St. George at its base. 

It is the most modem, finest and best appointed hotel in 
Bermuda. Built of stone — insuring safety from fire, large 
verandas, balconies, ballroom, public rooms large and 
luxuriously furnished. 

The cuisine and service are excellent and include fresh veg-* 
etables and garden produce grown in Bermuda ; and fresh 
fish from its tropical waters that are a revelation to visitors. 

There is a well appointed livery with good horses for riding 
and driving, in connection with the hotel, and boats for 
fishing and yachting can be procured at the market wharf. 

The Rates are $17.50 per week and up 

Address PHILIP MANSON, Proprietor 

290 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 

Or the St. George, Bermuda 




BELMONT 

HUNDRED YEAES AGO JOHN WAIN WRIGHT 
bought a fertile tract of land overlooking Great 
Sound, now Hamilton Harbor, and on the brow of 
the hill he built a great mansion, constructed upon generous 
lines and of the best material. Succeeding generations added 
to it until it became the largest and most imposing residence 
on the southern shore opposite the town of Hamilton. In 1909 
Belmont, with twenty acres of land, came into the possession 
of the present proprietors. A recent extension of sixty rooms, 
with hot and cold water and private baths, gives it a capacity 
of nearly one hundred rooms. 

^^The cuisine of the Belmont is excellent. All the eggs, 
milk, poultry, vegetables and berries are produced on the 
place, and an abundance of fresh fish caught in the adjacent 
waters. Nothing is imported that can be produced in 
Bermuda. 

^^ A small steamer runs hourly across the harbor to Hamilton 
and a "Tally-ho Coach,'' drawn by four fine horses in charge 
of one of the proprietors, meets the guests for Belmont on 
arrival of the steamer at the Hamilton Dock. 

The Rates are $3.00 per Day and Up, Weekly Rates 

on application. 

ADDRESS 

THE BELMONT 

WARWICK EAST, BERMUDA 

BALCH & CARLISLE. PROPRIETORS 



Princess Hotel 



HAMILTON, BERMUDA 

Overlooking Hamilton Harbor 



OPEN DECEMBER TO MAY 

The Princess Hotel has accommodations for four 
hundred guests and is open from December to May. 
Situated on the harbor of Hamilton, directly by the 
water, it has a superb outlook, as well as every con- 
venience for yachting, canoeing and sea bathing, and 
is but a few minutes' walk from the city shops, 
churches, etc. 

The Princess Hotel is conducted on the American 
Plan and has modern appointments throughout, elec- 
tric lights, private baths, beautiful and spacious pub- 
lic rooms, five hundred feet of piazzas. Recent ad- 
ditions to the equipment include room telephones, a 
fine swimming pool and a grill room where meals are 
served a la carte. Turf tennis courts are on the ho- 
tel grounds and facilities for golf within easy reach; 
also the best livery on the islands, including saddle 
horses. 

For rooms, rates, etc., apply to 

HOWE & TWOROGER. 
Cable Address: 

"Princess," Bermuda 

A. B. C. Code, 5th Edition. 



Hamilton Hotel 

Bermuda 
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